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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>— 


GRAVE Ministerial crisis has arisen in France. The resig- 
nation of M. de Selves, the Foreign Minister, has pre- 
cipitated the fall of M. Caillaux, who had already been seriously 
compromised by the disclosures made before the Senate Com- 
mittee in its inquiry into the Franco-German Treaty of 
November 4th. When the Committee adjourned for the New 
Year holidays it was engaged in discovering on what instruc- 
tions M. Cambon, the French Ambassador at Berlin, had 
suggested to Herr Kiderlen-Waechter that “compensations” 
should be sought in some other quarter than Morocco. On the 
reassembly of the Committee on Tuesday M. de Selves read 
documents designed to show that the Congo question was first 
officially raised at the time of the Agadir incident. M. Caillaux, 
the Prime Minister, was then closely cross-examined by 
M. Pichon (the Foreign Minister in M. Briand’s Cabinet) on the 
subject of the Congo-Cameroons Railway negotiations in 
May, and declared on his honour that no negotiations were 
conducted independently of the Foreign Minister, and that 
there never had been any political or financial transactions 
outside the official diplomatic negotiations. Challenged by 
M. Clemenceau to say something on the subject, M. de Selves 
at first remained silent, but when further pressed by 
M. Clemenceau to declare whether he himself and M. Cambon 
had been kept informed of all the negotiations and pourparlers 
between Paris and Berlin he declared he would not answer 
the question because he stood between two duties—that of 
telling the whole truth and that of maintaining the solidarity 
of the Ministry. M. Clemenceau then electrified the Com- 
mittee by observing, “ You may say this to any one else but 
not to me, because you have told me the contrary.” 


Further discussion being impossible in this stormy atmo- 
sphere, the Committee was adjourned by M. Bourgeois, the 
President, and after a long private conversation with the 
Prime Minister, M. de Selves called on M. Fallitres and 
tendered his resignation, explaining his motives in a letter 
stating that he could no longer remain in the Ministry in 
view of his double anxiety not to betray the truth and not to 
be wanting in the correctness of conduct which his position 
demanded. A Cabinet Council was held the same night, at 
the close of which M. Caillaux announced to the Press that 
there had been no question of “extending the incident.” On 
Wednesday it was announced that at the urgent request 





of M. Fallitres M. Delcassé had consented to accept 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. But the lack of 
confidence in M. Caillaux was shown by his failure 
to secure a successor for M. Delcassé at the Ministry of 
Marine, and after another meeting of the Cabinet M. Caillaux 
called on M. Fallitres and resigned. He subsequently issued 
a bitter statement accusing M. Deleassé of exacting all sorts 
of guarantees from M. Fallitres that he should be sheltered 
from all interference and not be expected to continue the 
policy which had brought about the France-German Agree- 
ment. It appears that M. Delcassé, who consented to join the 
Cabinet against the advice of his best friends, subsequently 
withdrew after the failure of M. Caillaux to find a new Minister 
of Marine. 


The case against M. Caillaux is twofold: that while Minister 
of Finance in the Monis-Cruppi Ministry he entered into 
negotiations with the German Embassy at Paris to promote 
a Franco-German Congo-Cameroons Railway scheme is ad- 
mitted by his chief supporter in the Press; and it is also 
clear that M. Monis, the responsibie Prime Minister, was 
absolutely ignorant of these negotiations. He is also charged 
with having, as Premier, continuously intervened during the 
progress of the official negotiations with Germany without 
the knowledge of his Foreign Minister, the French Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, and the President of the Republic. To these 
charges he has given a denial, which M. de Selves found 
himseif unable to confirm. Circumstantial details of M. 
Caillaux’s “irresponsible activities” have been given in the 
République Frangaise and the Liberté. His friends maintain 
that he was only labouring to promote economic co-operation 
with Germany, while his critics do not hesitate to charge him 
with sacrificing the interests of his country and the solidarity 
of the Triple Entente to the claims of international financiers. 
But, whatever may have been his motives or his aims, M. 
Caillaux’s methods stand condemned by all right-minded 
Frenchmen, and his fall has brought relief rather than 
regret. As we write France is without a Cabinet. M. 
Falliéres has conferred with the Presidents of the Senate and 
the Chamber, but failed to induce M. Bourgeois to form an 
Administration. The claims of M. Delcassé, M. Clemenceau, 
and M. Briand are being canvassed, and in any case M. 
Delcassé’s return to the Quai d’Orsai is freely anticipated. 
But the task of constructing a new Ministry is not rendered 
easier by the antagonisms of the most prominent available 
statesmen. 


The first ballots in the General Election for the Reichstag 
were held on Friday, and the results will probabiy be known 
before these words appear in print. We can therefore do 
nothing beyond chronicling the fact that on the eve of the 
elections there was the greatest uncertainty ‘as to their out- 
come. Even the expectation of great Socialist gains has 
become modified during the last few weeks. In any case, 
however, the results of Friday’s polls will give no more than 
an indication as to the final constitution of the Reichstag, and 
the next fortnight will see the usual hurried and opportunist 
bargainings between the parties in anticipation of the second 
ballots. The French Cabinet crisis is unlikely to have any 
appreciable effect on the elections in Germany. And this 
would probably have been the case even had M. Delcassé’s 
appointment as Foreign Minister proved permanent. It was 
evident when he accepted the Ministry of Marine that the 
German Government no longer held the violent views in 
regard to him which led to his resignation in 1905, 





A Reuter telegram from Peking appeared in Tuesday's 
papers announcing that Russia had presented a Note to China 
with regard to the position of Outer Mongolia. Russia is 
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stated to have asked that, as regards internal affairs, the 
independence of Mongolia shall be recognized, and that China 
shall not maintain troops or send colonists there; she is 
further said to have announced her intention of assisting the 
Mongolians to keep order and of constructing a railway from 
Kiakhta to Urga, which should eventually connect Peking 
directly with the Trans-Siberian line. The Peking corre- 
spondent of the Times, who cannot be accused of any anti- 
Chinese prejudices, puints out in Wednesday’s paper that 
Russia has repeatedly warned China of the possible results 
of her aggressive policy in Mongolia. By the beginning of 
December the revolution spread to Mongolia, the Chinese 
officials were expelled, and a Great Khan installed in 
their place. Itis interesting to remember that the Mongols 
are naturally inclined to support the Manchus rather 
than the Chinese in the present struggle; and the revolt 
of Mongolia from Chinese rule is taken as a sign that 
the Mongol leaders believe that the Manchu domination 
of China is at an end. With regard to the internal situation 
in China all that can be stated is that negotiations between 
Yuan Shih-kai and the republicans still continue. The Peking 
correspondent of the Times, telegraphing on Wednesday, 
announced that he had excellent authority for believing that 
an early abdication of the Throne was certain. 


The sojourn of the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress at 
Calcutta culminated on Friday week in a magnificent Indian 
pageant held on the Maidan. From their seat on two golden 
thrones, the central point of an amphitheatre on the west side of 
the Maidan, the King and Queen witnessed a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the two historic prccessions annually repeated in 
Bengal: the Mohammedan Nau-roz, or New Year’s Day pro- 
cession, first established by Akbar; and the Hindu procession 
commemorating the victory of Rama over Ravana, one of the 
ventral episodes of the Sanskrit epic ‘Ramayana.’ Before the 
pageant the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad offered the King 
a gift of gold mohurs on behalf of the peop!e of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Assam, which was accepted and remitted, and 
after the processions there was a war dance of the Paiks, the 
hereditary Palace Guards of the Orissa States. Finally the 
King and Queen entered their landau, and, without any 
military escort, drove right round the pageant area at a slow 
walk, separated, for most of the way, by only two yards from 
the first rank of an immense crowd restrained by nothing but 
a frail bamboo railing. Calcutta has been the home of Indian 
unrest. On Friday week the loyal enthusiasm of the multi- 
tudes was unmarred by a single discordant note. 





On Monday the King and Queen left Calcutta amidst a 
demonstration of public enthusiasm which is described as 
even more striking than that which greeted their arrival. 
They proceeded by train to Bombay, with an hour's stop at 
Nagpur on the way. On reaching Bombay on Wednesday 
they drove in state to the Apollo Bunder, and at once 
re-embarked on the ‘Medina.’ Before sailing from Bombay 
the King sent a message to Mr. Asquith saying that his 
highest hopes had been realized, and that in every part of the 
country all classes, races, and creeds united in their display 
of enthusiasm and affection. “I rejoice,” proceeds the King’s 
message, “ that, thanks to the mutual confidence between me 
and my people at home, I have thus been enabled to fulfil the 
wish of my heart.” The ‘ Medina’ sailed on Thursday morn- 
ing, and is expected to arrive at Spithead on February 4th. 
Every one will have a sense of the deepest satisfaction and 
possibly, we may add, of relief at the extremely successful 
completion of their Majesties’ Indian visit. 








The efforts of Sir George Askwith at bringing about a 
settlement in the cotton dispute have unfortunately so far 
been unsuccessful, and the conferences which he had been 
holding with the two parties were adjourned on Tuesday until 
next Monday. It was hoped earlier in the week that a com- 
promise would be reached by means of establishing a six 
months’ trace upon the non-unionist question, during which 
rules should be laid down for the settlement of future dis- 
putes. The employers, however, insisted upon a permanent 
guarantee on the question, and preferred that otherwise the 
fight should be fought to the end now rather than merely 
postponed. On Friday week a conference was held upon the 
wages question, which had to some extent become involved in 








the present dispute. The demand fora five per cent. increase 
was deferred owing to the decision of the masters that it 
could not receive an impartial consideration until the non- 
unionist question had been finally settled. An extremely dis- 
creditable incident occurred at Great Harwood on Wednesday, 
when a demonstration was made against Miss Bury, one of 
the non-unionists who have led to the dispate. The windows 
of her house were broken, and an effigy of her was burnt in 
the streets. The mob at last became so threatening that Miss 
Bary, on the advice of the police, left the town. The news 
on Friday morning suggested that the situation bad again 
become easier, and that there was considerable hope of a 
settlement being reached at the resumed conferences on 
Monday. 


The ballot upon the question of declaring a general coal 
strike to establish a minimum wage was held by the Miners’ 
Federation on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The exact 
result will be known early next week; but some preliminary 
returns were published on Friday, which seem to show that 
there is hardly any question that the ballot will decide by a 
large majority in favour of a national stoppage; for the Mid- 
land miners, as well as those in Northumberland and Durham, 
although themselves without enthusiasm for a strike, are 
almost certain to support the remainder of the Federation 
from a sense of loyalty. Unless, therefore, some settlement 
can be reached at the last moment a general strike may be 
expected to begin at the end of February; and it is signifi- 
cant that the Admiralty are to take the precaution of 
stocking the depdts fully during the next few weeks. 
The firm attitude which is likely to be adopted by the 
colliery owners was indicated by the tone of a speech 
made by Mr. D. A. Thomas at Cardiff on Monday. On the 
general situation likely to ke created by a strike we comment 
elsewhere. Two other smaller trade disputes broke out during 
the week, but both were happily settled. One of these was 
a strike of Bradford woolcombers against non-union labour, 
the other was a dispute in the shipyards on Tyneside and in 
Scotland with regard to the use of discharge notes. In the 
former case the men, after a ballot, returned to work; in the 
latter the crisis has been postponed that the question may be 
discussed at a conference next week. 


The full text of the Memorandum issued by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty announcing the immediate formation of a 
Naval War Staff was published in Monday’s papers. By way 
of explaining the changes involved in the new scheme Mr. 
Churchill dwells at length on the special features which dis- 
tinguish naval from military problems. The Naval War Staff 
is to be “a brain far more comprehensive than that of any 
single man, however gifted, . . . applied continuously to the 
scientific and speculative study of naval strategy and prepara- 
tion. It is to be an instrument capable of formulating any 
decision which has been taken, or may be taken by the 
Executive, in terms of precise and exhaustive details.” The 
elements of a War Staff have long been in existence, but will 
now be combined into an harmonious and effective organiza- 
tion. There will be no change in the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty, under whose general authority the War 
Staff will be placed. 


All the Sea Lords will have occasion, in the discharge of 
their duties, to recur tothe War Staff for general information, 
but the War Staff must work at all times directly under the 
First Sea Lord. It will be organized in three divisions: the 
Intelligence Department, dealing with war information; the 
Operations Division, dealing with war plans; and the Mobil- 
ization Division, dealing with war arrangements. The divi- 
sions will be equal in status, each under a Director and 
combined together under a Chief of the Staff, who will be a 
Flag officer primarily responsible to the First Sea Lord, and 
working under him as his principal assistant and agent. He 
will, when desired, accompany the First Lord and the First 
Sea Lord to the Committee of Imperial Defence. The fune- 
tions of the War Staff, it is expressly stated. will be advisory. 
I'he Chief of the Staff, when decision has been taken upon any 
proposal, will be jointly responsible with the Seeretary for the 
precise form in which the necessary orders to the Fleet are 
issued, but the Staff will possess no executive authority and 
discharge no administrative duties, 
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The decision as to accepting or rejecting the advice of the 
Staff rests with the First Sea Lord. This provision needs to 
be studied in connexion with the rhetorical passage quoted 
above as to the comprehensive brain of the War Staff. After 
insisting on the need of close and whole-hearted co-operation 
between the Naval War Staff and the General Staff of the 
Army, Mr. Churchill proceeds to describe the constitution of 
the Naval War Staff. It must be considerable in numbers, 
and will consist of naval officers, representing most grades 
and every specialist branch fresh from the sea and returning 
to the sea very frequently. A special course of training at 
the Naval War College will form an essential part of the new 
arrangements, and candidates will be selected from volunteers 
among lieutenants of suitable seniority, as well as officers 
of other branches throughout the service. But in all cases 
regular periods of sea-going executive duty will alternate 
with the other duties of Staff officers of all ranks. The 
personnel of the Staff as at first constituted will necessarily 
consist of officers with suitable qualifications, who will not have 
received the new Staff training, and the first batch of appoint- 
ments will be speedily announced. They and their successors 
will be known as “Staff officers” and will receive special 
allowances. 





The Memorandum concludes with the expression of a hope 
that the new scheme will secure for the Navy a body of 
officers afloat and ashore systematically trained for Staff duties, 
and will enable the First Sea Lord to decide and advise on the 
grend issues without being burdened with undue detail. A 
further paper announces the decision of the First Lord to 
revive the office of Additional Civil Lord with a view to relieving 
the Third Sea Lord (the Controller) of routine and adminis- 
trative functions. He will be a member of the Board of 
Admiralty, but non-Parliamentary and non-political, his 
duties being concerned with contracts and purchasing. He 
will be “the Admiralty buyer and business manager,” but 
except as a member of the Board he will have no responsi- 
bility either for adequacy of naval preparations or for the 
technical suitability of materials ordered. A third paper sets 
forth the decision to pay off and sell the yachts appropriated 
to the use of the Commanders-in-Chief at the Home ports 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet. An 
allowance of £500 a year will be made to the Commander-in- 
Chief in compensation, and it is estimated that a net annual 
saving of £34,850 will be secured by the change. 





The new appointments are as follows: Rear-Admiral Trou- 
bridge is to be Chief of the War Staff and Captain Thomas 
Jackson, Director of the Intelligence Division, succeeds the 
present Director of Naval Intelligence, Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Bethell, who is appointed to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the East Indies Station. The present 
Director of the Mobilization Department, Captain Alexander 
Duff, retains that appointment, with the title of Director of 
the Mobilization Division of the War Staff, and Captain 
George Ballard is chosen to be Director of Operations. Finally, 
Sir Francis Hopwood, who was successively Chief Permanent 
Secretary to the Board of Trade and the Colonial Office, and 
since 1910 has been Vice-Chairman of the Development Com- 
mission, joins the Admiralty Board as additional Civil Lord, 
where his wide and varied experience, his mastery of com- 
mercial problems, and his unfailing tact should make him an 
excellent “ business manager.” We defer detailed criticism 
of the scheme, which has been favourably received, until our 
next issue, but may draw the attention of our readers to the 
letters in our correspondence columns which deprecate the 
claim of originality for changes which are only a necessary 
evolution of the existing system where they do not revive earlier 
reforms. 


Mr. Balfour presided on Saturday at a meeting at Hadding- 
ton—at which Mr. Hall Blyth, the Unionist candidate for East 
Lothian, was presented with his portrait—and made his first 
political speech since his retirement. In a vigorous criticism 
of the Government he contrasted their extravagance with their 
old claim to be the jealous guardians of the public purse. Not 
only bad taxation increased by leaps and bounds since 1906, 
but public offices had been multiplied by thousands. Both 
parties were supposed to be agreed on the preservation of the 
Constitution of these islands, but the Government had treated 








the Crown abominably: they had done their best to maim the 
powers of the Second Chamber, they had forced the Insurance 
Bill through the Commons in a way absolutely destructive of 
the essence of a free Constitution—government by debate and 
by representatives of the people—and they had deceived the 
constituencies with shameful dexterity by obscuring the real 
issue at the last election. Home Rule was the issue, but the 
constituencies were never allowed to know it. Mr. Balfour, 
whose return to the political arena in such good fighting form 
is a matter for general congratulation, concluded by express- 
ing the opinion that the time when the policy of the Unionists 
would be represented by a majority in the House of Commons 
would come sooner than many of his hearers supposed. 


Under the heading “The Cabinet, the House, and the 
Women” the Daily Chronicle of Thursday gives special 
prominence to a remarkable article urging resort to the 
Referendum on the question of woman suffrage. If, as the 
Chronicle points out, an amendment is carried on a wider 
basis than the Conciliation Bill, the position of the Cabinet 
will become illogical and impossible. “ We cannot have one 
Cabinet on Home Rule and two Cabinets on women’s suffrage. 
We cannot have some Cabinet Ministers campaigning in 
favour of women’s suffrage and others leading a counter 
attack.” The only solution of the tangle—in other words, 
the only way to save the Liberal Government-is the Refer- 
endum. ‘The Chronicle suggests that municipal women 
voters should be included, though it would prefer to see a 
larger number of women consulted. If the Referendum goes 
for the women “the Government of the day will have to bow 
to this decision. If, on the other hand, the decision is against 
the granting of votes in any form to women, that does not 
by any means settle the question. It will only make sup- 
porters of the movement all the more determined to convince 
the people of the justice of their claim.” This is rather acase 
of “heads I win, tails you lose”; but even on these terms 
we are glad to welcome the Chronicle as a reluctant convert to 
the Referendum. Even the British Weekly goes so far as 
to say that, though “ the Referendum is to us an odious 
instrument in all circumstances, certainly there is something 
to say for it when the question to be referred is not a question 
of party.” 





One of the most spectacular fires which have ever occurred 
in New York destroyed the Equitable Building in Broadway 
early on ‘l'uesday morning. The building stood in the heart 
of the financial quarter of the city, and itself contained the 
offices and safes of some important companies, including the 
Union Pacific and its affiliated railroads, as well as those of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. The number and im- 
portance of the securities stored in the building was so great 
as to interfere considerably with financial proceedings in Wall 
Street, although it is believed that most of them are un- 
harmed inside the steel vaults in the basement. Unfortunately 
a number of lives (at least seven) were lost, and desperate 
attempts at rescuing valuable papers led to many hair- 
breadth escapes. ‘The difficulties of the firemen, as well as the 
picturesqueness of the scene, were greatly increased by the 
intense cold, which froze the water from the hoses in great 
icicles upon the walls of the building and even coated the 
firemen themselves with ice. 


The trials of the new battle-cruiser ‘Lion’ were begun in 
the Channel on Monday and proved extremely satisfactory. 
According to an account in the Times the eight hours’ full- 
power trial was run “in probably the most severe weather 
experienced by any high-speed ship on steam trials.” Not- 
withstanding this, however, the power specified in the contract 
was exceeded throughout the trial, and the mean power 
showed an excess of nearly ten per cent. over the contract 
rate. Accounts in other papers state that the ‘ Lion’s’ mean 
speed was 29°77 knots for the run, while the maximum speed 
was 31:7 knots. This is probably the highest speed ever 
reached by a ship of this class in her trials. The German 
battle-cruiser ‘ Moltke,’ of which the mean speed in her eight 
hours’ trial was also 29°7, seems only to have reached a maxi- 
mum of 30 knots. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on I'riday 76{—Friday week 77%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—___-——- 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


bee BUTLER is said to have discussed the 
question whether a whole nation could go mad. 
If he were alive to-day he might have extended the 
inquiry to whether the whole of civilized mankind might 
not be subject to an overthrow of reason, or at any rate to 
ferments, moral and intellectual, almost amounting to 
madness. Wherever we cast our eyes at the present 
moment we find a condition of restlessness and revolution, 
not only in the internal affairs of States, but in their inter- 
national relations. If not from China to Peru, at any rate 
from China to Tripoli, and from Persia to Berlin, there is 
agitation and unrest. It would of course be an exuggera- 
tion in the greater number of instances to speak of the 
unrest as anything approaching delirium, but still there are 
undoubted signs that for some reason or other men’s minds 
are not only deeply stirred, but that there is feverish desire 
for action, expansion, development—movement of some sort 
which is none the less dangerous because it is vague and 
purposeless. The nations, as a whole, do not seem to know 
what they desire or what they want to do, but they want 
to do something. The effect upon the statesmen, whose 
political ideal is usually that of “follow my followers,” is 
naturally one of bewilderment if not distraction. 

We cannot attempt to give an exact diagnosis of the 
causes of this malaise, though we observe its effects. At 
the same time it is interesting, and may be useful 
to take note of some of the particular vortices in 
the general whirlpool. Germany as we write is occupied 
with the most important General Election since the for- 
mation of her Constitution and the endowment of her 
people with universal suffrage for their choice of repre- 
sentatives—though by no means for the choice of their 
Government. Nominally the elections are “ English 
elections.” The big drum is being beaten by the advo- 
cates of the Government in order to impress the voters 
with the notion of how wicked and how oppressive has 
been the action of the British Ministry towards the peace- 
loving and gentle-minded German Administration. The 
chief complaint seems to be that we acted in regard to 
France the part which the Emperor acted in regard to 
Austria-Hungary some two years ago. We are, in fact, 
accused of having proved the “ friend in shining armour ” 
who stood by France when Germany wanted to deal faith- 
fully with her. We need not here discuss the merits of 
this accusation. Our readers know already our opinion of 
it. But though the elections in Germany are nominally 
English elections, all careful students of the situation know 
that in reality they are Socialistic elections. What is at 
issue is whether the Socialists are to obtain a position 
of power in the Reichstag which will make it impossible 
for the Government in future to ignore them as nothing 
but enemies of the State. The Socialist vote in Germany has 
undoubtedly hitherto been swelled by the support of those 
who may be called generally the friends of freedom and of 
democratic government. Thousands of men vote Socialist 
in Germany who are at heart individualists, and whose 
creed is much more like that of English Conservatives 
than of the followers of Marx. The Government by an 
_ to Jingo patriotism are trying to detach these enemies 
of autocratic government from the Socialist side. If they 
fail and there is a Socialist victory the present rulers of the 
Empire will have to decide whether in effect to ignore the 
Reichstag or to let the scheme of government develop on 
what we should call constitutional lines, i.e., allowing the 
will of the majority to prevail. It might seem at first 
from this sketch of the German situation as if international 
affairs were little concerned. But there is always behind 
the apparent situation the danger that the Government 
may seek to divert public attention by another access of 
spirited foreign policy. If they determine to rule without 
Parliament the cry “ The Fatherland in danger!” may 
seem to them the easiest way out of their troubles. If it 
does there will be little need to expatiate upon the danger 
of the situation. 

If we turn from Germany to France we find a con- 
dition of Ministerial unrest which may have very serious 
consequences. The revelation of what appears to be a 
system of secret diplomacy carried on by the late Prime 








Minister behind the back of his colleague at the 
Foreign Office has led to the resignation of the Ministry, 
and France is now in the throes of avery grave Ministerial 
crisis. Till a new Cabinet is formed comment is not of much 
value. We can only express the hope that, whatever 
Government succeeds to power, it will have the good 
sense to be both reasonable and generous in its treatment 
of the difficult negotiations with Spain which ars at 
—_— the chief external preoccupation of the French 

overnment. France would be most unwise to make 
an enemy of Spain over the Morocco negotiations. While 
the war between Italy and Turkey lasts the strain upon 
Italian finances is bound to be very great, and 
ultimately that strain must be felt by the Italian 
people. Though her financial condition has so greatly 
improved of recent years, Italy is still, comparatively 
speaking, a poor country—one in which far too large a pro- 
portion of the people’s earnings has to go in taxation. 
Italy, we fear,can never be a financial gainer from her 
North African conquests, and must for many years 
to come be a financial loser. But if the continua- 
tion of the war is a danger to Italy it is a still 
greater danger to Turkey. When the war is concluded, 
as it must be soon, the difiiculties of the Turkish 
Government and the internal situation in ‘Turkey 
generally must be faced, and it is not easy to see 
how the outcome can be pacific. But if a life-and-death 
struggle, as appears only too likely, takes place between 
the Young Turks of the Committee and their opponents, 
how can the result on the general international situation be 
other than disastrous? As we see in the cases of China 
and of Persia, when nations are weakened by domestic 
revolutions the temptation to their neighbours to say, 
“‘ Now is the time to take this or that piece of territory 
which we have coveted so long” becomes almost irresistible. 
Turkey is specially a prey to such aspirations. Weakness 
in Turkey goes to the heads of the various States of the 
Balkans like new wine. But any movement on their part 
is sure to bring Austria-Hungary into the field. Austria- 
Hungary, no doubt, sincerely desires to maintain the 
status quo, but if it is altered she is determined, both in 
Albania and in Macedonia, to show herself the predominant 
partner. The spring in the Balkans is the season when 
kings go forth to war, and as soon as the snow is off the 
ground we may feel sure that the question of whether the 
time has not come for action will be seriously discussed by 
Roumanians, Bulgarians, Servians, Montenegrins, Greeks, 
Albanians, and the mixed population of Macedonia. Pos- 
sibly once more the number and variety of interests 
engaged will suffice to prolong the condition of unstable 
equilibrium, but it is a matter on which no one can speak 
with anything approaching certainty. In Persia we find 
a situation in which the maintenance of that status quo 
which is the diplomat’s ideal even more difficult. Happily, 
however, the Anglo-Russian Agreement is here a tower 
of strength. Even with it, it may be impossible to prevent 
the Persian Government, in the words of Sir '’'homas 
Browne, from “concluding in a moist relentment,” but at 
any rate it is safe to say that the Agreement very greatly 
discounts the danger. 

We have kept China to the last because all the other 
instances of unrest must pale before the spectacle of an 
empire of some four hundred millions of people in the 
tumult of revolution. Here a political upheaval of the 
gravest kind is not threatened but in being. We already 
see a Westernized Chinaman and a Christian installed as 
President of a Chinese Republic and the Manchu dynasty 
trembling to its fall. It is, of course, just conceivable 
that the Northern Provinces may elect to stand by the 
Throne, though it is difficult to believe that this is what is 
going to happen. But even if it does the outcome must 
be civil war, for we cannot believe that either side will be 
content to allow China to be split permanently into a 
Northern Kingdom and a Southern Republic. Meantime 
China’s neighbours are moving. In spite of the fact that 
the Mongolian princes are closely allied with the Manchu 
dynasty and the Manchu aristocracy, they have in effect 
thrown off their allegiance to China. In taking this 
action they are being backed by Russia, who is rumoured 
to have in effect assumed a protectorate over the frontier 
province and to have intimated to China that no 
reconquest of Mongolia will be allowed. Very possibly 
China Proper, whatever may turn out to be its government, 
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would be stronger, not weaker, for Tosing Mongolia; but 
the Chinese are no more likely to assent to its loss with 
a good grace than Turkey assents to the loss of her 
useless Tripolitan possessions. We shall not attempt 
to judge Russia’s action, but, whether justifiable or 
not, it is sure to be a cause of difficulty in the 
Far East. To begin with, it is only too likely 
that Japan will assert that the balance of power has been 
upset by Russia’s Mongolian policy, and that she must at 
once take compensating action in Manchuria. It is very 
greatly to be hoped that even if she does a general 
scramble may be avoided, but when once land-grabbing 
begins it is very apt to prove a highly infectious disease. 
Mr. Kipling in one of his stories makes the chief of an 
Indian hill tribe excuse the predatory action of his people 
by declaring that they were ina panic. ‘ My people, when 
they are frightened, always steal.’ The Powers, when 
they become alarmed and anxious as to each other's inten- 
tions, almost always annex something. Experience, 
however, would seem to show that though the maxim, 
“When in doubt rob your neighbour” is so constantly 
acted upon, it is in reality as foolish as the old-fashioned 
maxim of the country whist player, “‘ When in doubt play 
trumps.” The problem of the future of China remains by 
far the most interesting as well as the most anxious of all 
the problems that now distract the field of international 
action. In another column we have dealt with certain 
historical and geographical aspects of those outlying parts 
of China which have in the past been eaten into by China’s 
neighbours and upon which at the moment there is a new 
attack. Upon this point, then, we will say no more except 
to note that we may be sure that neither the Revolutionists 
nor the Imperialists will willingly acquiesce in the loss 
of Mongolia. To do so would be to score a point 
against themselves and in favour of their rivals. 
Whatever may be their real views as to the value of 
Mongolia, neither side will dare to say that the province 
is not worth the bones of a Cantonese coolie. 

Reviewing the situation as a whole, the only consolation 
discoverable seems to be one which is said to have often 
consoled the late Lord Salisbury in moments of difficulty. 
It is a tradition that he used to declare that there was less 
danger when things were bad all round than when there 
was only one point of peril. When there were difficulties 
in every direction they tended to neutralize each other. 
The boat was, as it were, better trimmed by the 
passengers moving some one way and some another than 
by one heavy passenger throwing his whole weight 
suddenly on the port side while everybody else sat still. 
Be this as it may, it is at any rate satisfactory to know that 
we have at the Foreign Office a statesman who will not 
. make things worse through panic or through violent action 
or by yielding to the temptation to make some sensational 
stroke of high policy. Sir Edward Grey is certain to be 
reasonable and moderate, and not to exasperate the situa- 
tion by ill-judged or aggressive action. Whatever may be 
the criticisms made upon him at home by certain Radical 
politicians, he has undoubtedly not only gained the confi- 
dence of his colleagues, but also that of foreign statesmen. 
They know that his word is to be depended upon, that he 
is not a mischief-maker, and that he has the interests of 
peace steadily and sincerely at heart, though he does not 
indulge in the conventional rhetoric of the professional 
pacificist. 





THE THREATENED STRIKE. 

S we write the question of whether there shall or shall 

not be a general strike of miners is being decided 

at the men’s ballot. We are bound to say that all the 
omens seem unfavourable. The chief difficulty is that 
the movement for the strike is not due to any belief 
on the part of the men that there is an economic oppor- 
tunity for selling their labour dearer—a perfectly legiti- 
mate reason for a strike or the threat of a strike—but 
arises from the fact that the leaders whom the men now 
trust are anxious to show the power of the unions. 
These new leaders have to a very great extent, consciously 
or unconsciously, thrown economic considerations aside. 
They have come to believe that what they call revolu- 
tionary methods and revolutionary organization afford 
a panacea for the evils of which the miners complain. 
They teach—and their teaching is for the moment 
largely believed — that through revolutionary action 








labour or, at any rate, the miners can get what they want 
—a better share of the good things of this world. 
The preachers of the doctrine of revolution laugh 
at the notion of supply and demand regulating 
price, and hold that the laws of political economy 
as well as the laws of the land and its adminis- 
trators can be bullied into acquiescence with the 
demands vf syndicalism. “Put your demands high and 
show your power to throw the machinery of the State 
out of gear if those demands are not granted at once 
and in full and you aresure towin.” That is an idea which 
at the moment is running like wildfire through the great 
mass of the miners. A good many of the older men, 
who have what would be called old-fashioned views, 
feel grave doubts about the wisdom of these proposals ; 
but the younger workers are almost all bitten with 
Socialism, and they are the moving spirits in the unions. 
How often have we heard in the case of frontier wars or 
of uprisings in some African tribe that the greybeards 
are for peace, but that the youth of the tribe are filled 
with the desire to blood their spears, and are determined 
to show their power, and, further, that though they form the 
majority the older men are afraid of them, or, rather, are 
afraid of seeming afraid of taking the war path! The war 
cry, in fact, becomes the fashion. That, we take it, is very 
much the situation throughout the labour world at the 
moment, and it is especially so in the coalfields. Solid- 
arity of action and obedience to the unions have become 
almost a religious tenet with the miners, and the unions 
for the time being have been captured by the young men. 
The “ juvenes ” are in power. 

To show that we are not speaking without warrant 
we will quote from a very remarkable speech made 
by Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, the leader of the new 
unionism among the South Wales miners, last Saturday 
and reported, in the Daily Chronicle of Tuesday. 
Mr. Hartshorn, the Daily Chronicle tells us, has succeeded 
in displacing entirely the old influence exercised by men 
like “ Mabon” and Mr. William Brace, M.P. Here is 
the passage to which we refer :— 

“Few people really understood the revolutionary tendencies of 

the present day. Tom Mann had said, and with good reason, 
that 1912 would be a revolution year. Mr. Hartshorn said 
he had not the remotest doubt that the prediction would be 
fulfilled unless there was an entirely different attitude adopted on 
the part of the employers and the governing classes in this country 
in their relations to the toilers. In every colliery in this coalfield 
they were establishing a network of organization and developing 
their programme. They were having their meetings in Cardiff 
and seeking the complete revolution of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, and in the near future they would bring their 
proposals into the conference, and would put out of the rules all 
those provisions that made for conciliation and negotiation, and 
they would say, ‘ Let’s adopt the only rational attitude in relation 
to the employers—an attitude of hostility. Let us adopt 
that as our policy and turn the Federation into a revolutionary 
organization.’ That was going on outside the leaders altogether— 
among the workers themselves. The employers talk about not 
settling the demands of the workers, but of being prepared now to 
modify somewhat the existing agreement, and to meet them on 
the abnormal places question and the raising of the low-paid. But 
this was too late. They were not going to make any new demands. 
The employers would have to meet them on the schedule they 
had already submitted.” 
There is no necessity to explain or amplify these words. 
They speak for themselves. In view of such a speech as 
this it seems hardly worth while to discuss the question of 
the minimum wage and to see how far it might be possible to 
meet the men and what should be the attitude of public 
opinion in regard to this particular demand. In their pre- 
sent mood what the men want is to fight and show their 
power—if they can—not the “higgling of the market” 
over prices and conditions of labour. But though it is 
useless to discuss such questions as special pay for “ work 
in abnormal places,” or whether or not a general minimum 
wage of eight shillings a day for every man who is under- 
ground would or would not mean ruin for half the coal 
mines in the country, it is worth while to take note of 
certain general considerations. 

As a preliminary we would advise the public not to be 
frightened by the word “ revolutionary.” It is no doubt 
used by orators like Mr. Vernon Hartshorn with the 
intent to make our flesh creep, but if we are wise we shall 
refuse to be intimidated thereby. A general strike of miners 
will doubtless be very unpleasant, and will cause a great 
deal of inconvenience to the rich and of actual misery to 
the poor, but it will not mean revolution in the sense in 
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which people generally understand the term, i.e., revolu- 
tion in the sense of the French Revolution. The working 
classes are perfectly right when they refuse to be coerced 
by the use of the word “revolutionary” by employers, 
and the middle class and the public as a whole will be 
equally wise to refuse also to be ruled by that word. 
The miners are free men, not slaves; and if they insist 
on striking and attempting to show their power they must 
have their way and learn the lesson which undoubtedly they 
will learn. If they are determined to make private in- 
dividuals shiver and starve and to throw half the nation 
out of work because machinery throughout the land cannot 
be run owing to lack of coal, well, we must all shiver and 
starve together. All that the State can do and all that 
the Government can do is to keep order, to protect life and 
property, and to insist, not only that contracts shall be 
observed, but that every man who wishes to work shall be 
protected in the exercise of that fundamental right. The 
right of the miners not to work if they choose not to work 
must, of course, be accorded to them to the full, but any 
attempt on their part to wreck property or to prevent 
the mine owners from dealing with the mines as they choose 
must be repressed with the utmost sternness. The 
fact that a man does not want to work gives him no 
right to destroy pumping machinery, to flood mines, 
to interfere with the work of free labourers, or to 
commit any other lawless acts. 

Again, the public must sternly resist the preposterous 
notion that the Government has no right to use the 
soldiery to supplement the police in keeping order. This 
is a demand so impudent that it is difficult to deal with it 
with patience. There is no suggestion that the soldiers 
are cruel or ruthless in their dealings with strike mobs, or 
that their employment provokes to disorder. The soldiers, 
as the experience of the past year shows, are quite as 
humane as the police, and the outcry against their 
use is simply due to the fact that such use is effective. 
The Union leaders and agitators object to the soldiers solely 
because they do the work which they are set to do and 
which it is necessary for them to do—work for which the 
police are not numerous enough. But though we say this 
we do not for a moment suggest that there is the 
slightest risk of the Government refusing to employ the 
soldiery if necessary. The Ministry fully realize that 
to do so would be to abandon the essential function of 
government. Their action in the summer amply proves 
that they are to be trusted to deal with the forces of 
disorder should the need arise. 





SOME CONSEQUENCES OF A UNIVERSAL 
COAL STRIKE. 


by a prolonged strike takes place, a strike, that is, of six 

weeks or two months, we do not hesitate to say that 
the miners will have injured their material interests in a 
manner so grave that they will not recover therefrom for 
many years. The mines of this country, and therefore the 
interests of the miners, can only flourish if there is a per- 
sistent and increasing demand for coal. At the present 
moment the coal-mining industry of this country is ina 
sense threatened from many points of view. In the first 

lace there is the competition of oil fuel and oil engines 
or a great number of purposes. Where twenty years ago 
a man who wanted power would certainly have installed 
an ordinary steam engine, worked by coal, he now is very 
likely to use an engine operated by mineral oil. Even in 
the case of marine engines there is a steady tendency 
to abandon coal for oil. Unquestionably these tendencies 
will be greatly stimulated by a strike. In many instances 
the strike will prove the turning point, and will make men 
who now have recourse to coal come to the conclusion that as 
soon as possible they will resort to the use of oi] engines. By 
those whe are contemplating new installations of machinery, 
the coal strike and the consequent famine price of coal 
and the difficulties of obtaining it even after the strike 
is over—remember that the dislocation of trade will 
last many months after the strike—will be taken as a 
warning, and will turn the balance in favour of oil. This 
means that there wiil be a perceptible decrease in the 
consumption of, and so in the demand for, coal for com- 
mercial purposes. In the same way efforts to economize 
coal, and so to decrease the demand for it, will be made by 
private householders throughout the country. There will be 








a stimulation of the movement, already apparent, to sub- 
stitute central heating for open fires and to adopt other 
devices for economy in the use of coal. Next it is certain 
that a prolonged coal strike will kill a good many 
businesses which are now only just paying, but which will be 
pushed over the edge into bankruptcy by a sudden cessation 
in the supply of coal. A great many industrial fires will 
be put out which will never be lighted again. A further 
consideration, perhaps even more important than these 
reasons for a decrease in the demand for coal consequent 
on a prolonged and universal strike, is the advantage which 
our competitors wil! secure in neutral markets. Already our 
trade feels German and American rivalry, and we may be sure 
that if during the next couple of months foreign users of 
coal abandon the habit of using English coal, and take to 
getting their supplies from German and American pits, 
they will in many cases, when the strike is over, continue 
to buy from the new sources. If a diminution in the 
demand for coal takes place in these cases, as it is quite 
certain it will if there be a strike, it must in the aggregate 
seriously diminish the amount of coal won in these islands. 
But as even revolutionary leaders of a revolutionary 
organization must admit, the men in the long run are paid 
out of the product—that is, paid out of the coal won. If less 
coal is produced there must either be 2 diminution in the 
number of men employed underground or a diminution in 
wages, or possibly in both. Is that a prospect which even 
revolutionary leaders can contemplate with equanimity ? 

We shall be told, perhaps, by the leaders of the men 
that we are up to the old capitalist dodge, and that there 
need be no Siminntion of anything but the employers’ 
profits. ‘“ All that will happen will be that the public will 
have to pay a little more for its coal.” If, however, they 
will look at the grounds which we have given for holding 
that a coal strike just now must mean a diminution of the 
demand for coal, they will note that we have carefully 
abstained from insisting that the price of coal will be 
increased and from calculating on a diminution in the coal 
won owing to this fact. We left this consideration alone 
as being of a controversial nature. As a matter of fact, 
however, if the men look forward to a rise in the price of 
coal as a solution of the difficulty they will be very much 
mistaken. A rise in the price of coal caused, not by the 
ordinary processes of supply and demand, but by artificial 
means, will penalize every industry, cripple many, and 
destroy some altogether. Therefore we are satisfied that 
we are raising no bogey to frighten the men when we say 
that a general coal strike, if it takes place, will end in 
injury to the interests of the men themselves. 

When the battle is over and things have resumed their normal 
condition there will be a smaller number of men employed in 
the British coalfields and not at higher but at lower wages 
than now. What is true of a strike in the mines would be 
true of a general revolutionary strike intended to bring 
about a social revolution. Such a strike might inflict 
enormous misery on the working classes, as did the French 
Revolution ; but even supposing it to take place, and to be 
effectual in destroying the power of the existing capitalists, 
the result after four or five years of national agony would, 
we are convinced, be to leave the country much as before. 
When the French Revolution had worked itself out, it 
was found that all that had happened was that a great deal 
of famine and misery had been caused—nothing else. The 
names of the landowners had changed, but there were land- 
owners great and small as before, and when the new owners 
let their land they exacted rent more and not less rigidly. The 
taxes again were not less but even more heavy, and the con- 
dition of the workers as a whole was not improved. A large 
number of people in the country districts had, no doubt, got 
possession of land which they did not possess before, and 
there had been a great destruction of material wealth, but as 
before there were rich and poor. So now if the revolu- 
tionary leaders were to be able to produce their revolution 
—which we venture to prophesy they will not succeed in 
doing—it would only be for a time, and a short time. 
When the social hurricane was over and the sun shone once 
more it would be upon a world organized in essentials as it 
isnow. Nothing would haye been changed except, perhaps, 
the nomenclature of the law. You may blow property 
from the guns, but the pieces quickly unite. Very soon people 
begin again buying and selling, exchanging and marketing, 
hiring and being hired, lending and spending—running m 
fact the old economic race in which the laurel falls to the 
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thrifty and the farsighted, to the prudent and the sane. 
These may seem hard sayings; perhaps they are; but as 
they are also the truth it would be mere cowardice to 
refrain from stating them. 





THE PROBLEM OF GREATER CHINA. 


HE world has anxiously watched the progress of the 
revolution in China, knowing well the peril involved 
in the dissolution of empires. So far, the hopes raised by 
the accession to power of Yuan Shih-kai, the one man 
believed to be capable of bringing the warring elements 
within the State into harmony, have not been realized. 
The ancient cleavage between Northern and Southern China 
has once more been accentuated by the establishment of 
the republican government in the city—desolate for the 
most part within the vast circuit of its ruined walls—which 
is officially known as Kiangning, “the River’s Peace,” but 
popularly as Nanking, “the Southern Capital,” as Peking 
is ‘the Capital of the North.” And on Thursday a 
message from Peking announced that the abdication of 
the Manchu dynasty was a practical certainty, the only 
present alternative being a republican government for 
the whole of China. 

But the Chinese question, so far as the outside world is 
concerned, would not be solved, but rather rendered more 
critical, by either of these arrangements. The peril of the 
moment is the creation in the Far East of a political 
vacuum into which forces from outside will rush from 
opposite directions, shattering the world’s peace by their 
impact. The problem of China Proper—Shih-pa-shéng, 
“the Eighteen Provinces,” or Chung-kwo, “the Middle 
Kingdom” or “Central Glory,” as the Chinese call it— 
might possibly be solved by a partition, or by the establish- 
ment of a Federal Republic; but there would remain 
the question of the ultimate destination of those out- 
lying provinces of the Empire which have ever 
displayed centrifugal tendencies and have been kept 
within the orbit of China, mainly, indeed, by the 
force of attraction exercised by the vast mass of the 
undivided Chinese State, but partly also by the prestige of 
the Chinese Imperial tradition. How great an issue is 
involved may be realized by a glance at the map of the 
Chinese Empire. Seek out Lanchow Fu, the city of the 
district of the lan (the most fragrant flower in China), 
where it clusters, beside the turbulent yellow waters of the 
Hwang-ho, beneath the shelter of the Great Wall. It is 
the most north-westerly of the eighteen provincial capitals 
of China, but it is situated in the geographical centre of 
the Chinese Empire. Northward, and stretching far to 
the east and west, lies the vast tableland of Mongolia, 
much of it occupied by the Gobi Desert, but, as it swells 
upward to meet the great mountain ranges that surround 
it on every side, providing wide prairie lands and rich 
upland pastures for the needs of its pastoral population. 
Westward, beyond the Nan-shan highlands, lies Sin-kiang, 
which embrances East Turkestan, Kulja, Dzungaria, and 
all the other Chinese dependencies lying between Western 
Mongolia on the north and Tibet on the south; while to 
the south-westward, beyond its huge barrier of mountains, 
is Tibet itself, occupying the southern portion of that 
mighty swelling of the earth’s crust, “the roof of the 
world,” of which the northern part forms the north- 
westerly plateau of Mongolia. Finally, to the north-east, 
on the eastern border of Mongolia, beyond the Great 
Khingan Mountains and the Eastern Gobi, is Manchuria, 
the cradle of the reigning dynasty of China. 

The problems involved in the fate of these vast depend- 
encies are too far-reaching for discussion here. In some 
of them, indeed, the world has had instruction too recent 
to be forgotten. The British armed mission to Lhasa in 
1904 emphasized the importance of Tibet in its relation 
to our Indian Empire ; the war of 1905 advertised, among 
other things, the rival ambitions of Russia and Japan in 
Manchuria. The Mongolian question, however, raised by 
the recent action of Russia, is a new thing and calls for 
some comment, not by way of judgment—for the matter 
may well be considered as sub judice—but of elucidating 
the issues involved. The facts, as stated by the Times 
correspondent in Peking, are briefly as follows: Early 
in December the news reached the capital that the 
revolutionary movement had spread to Mongolia, 
and that the Eastern Kalka Mongol princes, whose 


capital is at Urga, had pronounced for autonomy, 
though not for independence, and had _ expelled 
the Chinese officials. Since then, apparently, the move- 
ment has taken a more extreme direction. Following, 
it would seem, the model of Tibet, the Taranatha 
Budaha of Urga, ranking in holiness in the Lamaist 
hierarchy only after the Dalai Lama of Lhasa and the 
Tashi Lama of Tashilhumpo, has been appointed Grand 
Khan of Mongolia, his authority being recognized also 
by the Western Kalka princes, whose capital is at 
Uliassutai. This fresh step towards practical independ- 
ence, in view of the fact that some of the Mongol 
princes are allied by marriage with the Chinese Imperial 
House, is taken as proof that they believe the Manchu 
dynasty to be doomed, and is the first sign of what is 
likely to happen if the a is replaced by a Federal 
Republic. ‘he most disturbing factor in the situation, 
however, is that Russia—probably on the invitation of 
the Mongols themselves (for which there are historical 
precedents enough)—has extended her protection to the 
“rebel” princes, taken the Chinese Government severely 
to task for its misrule, and, while recognizing the 
“ sovereignty” of China in Mongolia, has demanded that 
she shall take no measures in that country without 
Russia’s previous consent. The situation thus created 
may be most safely left for the present, so far as the 
diplomatic issues are concerned, among the arcana of the 
chanceries; but some light may, without raising danger- 
ous questions, be thrown upon it from historical and 
other points of view. 

The appointment of a Great Khan recalls the time 
when, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, this title 
was a terror in all Asia and Europe. The names of the 
Great Khans Jenghiz and Timur-i-leng (Tamerlane), with 
those of Iskanderbeg (Alexander the Great) and the 
Russian General Kaufmann, are still household words in 
the tents of the Central Asian nomads, while all others are 
forgotten. But the Mongols, who swept like a hurricane 
over Asia and Europe, had a genius for war and devasta- 
tion, not for empire-building. The princes of Muscovy, 
indeed, long remained tributary to the Golden Horde; the 
redoubtable Hulagu, in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, founded in Persia a dynasty which lasted for a 
hundred years ; while—a fact which more nearly concerns 
us here—Kublai Khan established at the same period the 
Mongol domination in China. The manner of its ending 
is the unforgotten precedent for the present national 
uprising of China against the Manchus. But in the four- 
teenth century the national leader was not a scholar who 
had learned statecraft in the universities of the West, but 
an ex-Buddhist priest who, changing the yellow robe for 
the warrior’s armour, for twelve years led the Chinese 
forces against the foreign rulers until, when the last of the 
Mongol emperors had sought refuge in Mongolia, in 1368, 
he ascended the throne, under the title of Hung-wu, and 
established the Ming or “ Bright” dynasty, which survived 
till the Manchu conquest in 1644. Henceforward the tide 
turned against the Mongols, though China was still not 
safe from their incursions until in the seventeenth century 
the Kalka Mongols—hard pressed by the Kalmuks— 
accepted the overlordship of the Emperor K‘ang-hi, and 
Mongolia was absorbed into the Chinese Empire. It is 
not without interest at the present moment to note that the 
Golden Khan had already, in response to an embassy from 
Moscow, acknowledged allegiance to the T'sar of Muscovy, 
an obligation which appears, however, to have sat but lightly 
upon him. It was before this—in the sixteenth century— 
that the Mongols, as a result of their victorious incursions 
into Tibet, were converted to the strange gospel of Lamaism, 
first taught them by their Tibetan prisoners. They accepted 
it with so much enthusiasm that they were thought worthy 
to have a Dalai Lama, a Buddha reincarnate, born among 
them. 

The importance of the Kalkas in the Mongolian ques- 
tion lies in the fact that, while the Southern Mongols of 
“Inner Mongolia” have been broken up into numerous 
groups, and have largely succumbed to Chinese influences, 
they have, in _ of the aggressive policy of Peking, 
largely preserved in “Outer Mongolia” their traditional 
polity and their national cohesion. But their demand for 
practical independence, under Russian protection, has a 
still wider significance. They are the link of connexion 








between Europe and Eastern Asia. Urga, the capital of 
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the Eastern Kalkas, stands on the branch of the great 
caravan route across the Gobi Desert from Peking, which 
passes northward to Lake Baikal and beyond ; Uliassutai, 
the capital of the Western Kalkas, is on the branch that 
erosses the Altai westwards, and so over the steppes of 
Central Asia to Nizhni-Novgorod. To dominate the Kalikas 
is to command two of the great trade routes between Europe 
and the Far East. 

As to the grievances of which the Russians have made 
themselves the spokesmen at Peking, they would seem to 
be real enough and of two kinds—political and economic. 
The political grievance is easy enough to realize: the 
deliberate whittling away of the feudal powers of the 
Mongol chiefs, the vexatious interferences of a board of 
administration at Peking (the Lifan Yuen) separated 
from “ Outer Mongolia ” by the whole width of the Gobi 
Desert, and the presence at Urga of a Chinese Imperial 
agent of the too familiar type. The economic grievance is 
more interesting and probably, at bottom, the more keenly 
felt. The Southern Mongolians, under Chinese influence, 
have largely taken to agriculture. But the Northern 
Mongolians are a pastoral people. They need wide 
stretches of unsettled country for their flocks and herds— 
their only wealth—the upland pastures in summer, the 
more sheltered valleys in wiater. They complain, accord- 
ing to the Times correspondent, that the immigration of 
Chinese settlers is gradually confining them to the higher 
pastures. The grievance is one which those who know 
the once “ Wild West” of America will appreciate. 
There, too, in a country not dissimilar—a lofty prairie- 
land crowned by the granite masses of the Rocky 
Mountains—a similar economic revolution is proceeding, 
not without resistance and occasional bloodshed. There, 
too, the flocks and the herds are shrinking as the wide 
prairies, with the inrush of immigrants, are carved up into 
homesteads. Possibly the Mongols will settle this diffi- 
culty by the drastic methods of their ancestors. Possibly, 
however, with a milder religion thay have learned milder 
manners. The pure doctrine of Gotama Buddha forbids 
all excessive desire of life and the means of life, still more 
all killing; but the Taranatha Budaba of Urga does not 
preach the pure doctrine of the great teacher of whom he 
18 the reincarnation. 





OFFICIAL SHUNTING. 


HERE is one feature in the appointments to the 
newly created Naval Staff which has more than a 
professional interest. For reasons the force of which 
cannot be denied Mr. Churchill has determined that the 
Third Sea Lord has more work on his shoulders than any 
one man can possibly get through. He is “ burdened with 
. . the finance of an office spending in the present year 
upwards of £20,000,000, and with the intricate and far- 
reaching commercial transactions arising out of contracts 
and purchasing business on a scale probably not equalled 
in this country.” But this is only one part of his task. 
He has also to see that the right types of ships 
are built to carry out the war policy of the Admiralty, 
and that they are ready at the proper dates. “He 
must be left free to reflect upon the great and novel 
issues which are constantly presented,” to watch month 
by month the progress of the vessels under construction, 
and to ascertain by personal visits to the Fleets what 
improvements are possible even in ships of the latest type. 
It is plain that these strictly naval matters furnish 
ample employment for one official, and that to give him in 
addition the conduct of vast commercial transactions is to 
make of him a very Issachar. Accordingly an additional 
Civil Lord is to be appointed, and the man chosen is Sir 
Francis Hopwood. From the personal point of view a better 
choice could not have been made. The range of Sir Francis 
Hopwood’s experience in the public service can hardly be 
equalled by any of the Civil Servants of the Crown. In 
the Board of Trade he served as Assistant Solicitor in the 
Law Department, as Secretary to the Railway Department, 
and finally became the Permanent Secretary of the Board. 
Government Inquiries and Special Missions filled up the 
intervals of his official time and prepared him for the Per- 
manent Secretaryship of the Colonies in 1907. After three 
years spent in that post he was made Vice-Chairman of the 
Development Commission, and now we meet him as the 
Additional Civil Lord of the Admiralty. It is a career 
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of almost unexampled variety, and constitutes the best 
possible testimony to the value of Sir Francis Hopwood’s 
services. 

There is, however, another aspect of the appointment 
which is not quite so satisfactory. Itisa striking illustra- 
tion of the change which has come over the relation of 
the Civil Service to its Parliamentary chiefs. Under the 
old system neither the House of Commons nor the country 
had any knowledge of what was going on in a public 
office except through its responsible head. He appropriated 
the credit or accepted the blame of all that his permanent 
Staff had done. They were content to remain in the dark ; 
the value of their underground labour was known to their 
chief and to no one else. The Civil Servant of to- 
day is on the high road to a very different position. 
He is brought into fuller light. His name is more 
widely known. His official] successes are more and more 
attributed to him instead of, as formerly, to his chief. 
It is not at all surprising in this change. The very title 
“ Permanent Secretary” marks a decided advantage over 
a Minister who comes and goes without much reference to 
the nature of business he has tosuperintend. The Board of 
Education, for example, has had four Ministers at its head 
since 1906, but not one of them has yet passed an Education 
Bill. The work of the office has been done by the Permanent 
Secretary. Two results promise to follow from this change. 
One of them we have seen in the case of Sir Francis 
Hopwood. The exceptionally capable man is moved from 
one post to another, not for his own sake, but for the sake 
of the office to which he is transferred. At first sight, no 
doubt, this seems a very sensible plan. Wherever the 


best man is wanted there the best man _ goes. 
But there are other sides to this process which 
are apt to be forgotten. There is, first, the 


interest of the office from which the exceptional man is 
carried away. When Sir Francis Hopwood was trans- 
ferred from the Colonial Office to the Development Com- 
mission the explanation was the same as that which is now 
given for his being passed on to the Admiralty. But if his 
services were specially valuable to the Development Com- 
mission—so valuable that the Colonies, not an unimportant 
department in these days, had to put up with his re- 
moval—the Commission can hardly be other than a loser by 
this fresh transfer. Next there is the interest of the 
office to which the exceptional man is moved. It gains no 
doubt a valuable addition to its members. But the 
newcomer can seldom be so well acquainted with 
the duties he has to discharge as some one or more 
of the Staff at the headship of which he is suddenly 
placed. Mr. Churchill tells us indeed that an admiral’s 
experience affords no special knowledge for much of the 
work which the additional Civil Lord will have to do, and 
this is true on the face of it. But the Minute goes 
on to attribute the happy circumstance that this combina- 
tion of duties has led to no misadventure to “ the handi- 
ness and diligence characteristic of the naval service.” 
Put in different words this explanation comes to this: One 
Third Sea Lord after another has been saddled with 
incompatible functions. The Government are now quite 
rightly of opinion that these functions must be separated, 
and that instead of a Sea Lord charged with both there shall 
be a Sea Lord to do the purely naval work and a Civil 
Lord to do the contract and purchasing work. But since 
both of these duties have hitherto been performed by the 
Third Sea Lord and his assistants it would seem only natural 
that among the latter there should be found some one capable 
of filling the place now assigned to Sir Francis Hopwood. 
We do not say that he would fill the place as well as the 
present occupant. Sir Francis Hopwood has, we readily 
admit, unusual capacities and unusual variety of training. 
But it is but poor encouragement to men who have had to 
do the work which the new Civil Lord will have to do, and 
to do it with the heavy drawback of being saddled with 
work of a wholly different kind, that they should all be 
passed over in place of a distinguished man from another 
office. The effect of a change of this kind on the office 
which is vacated has also to be considered. As the work 
of the Development Commission was thought important 
enough to deprive the Colonial Office of Sir Francis 
Hopwood’s services it is hardly to be supposed that 
he had, as yet, done much more than make a pre- 
liminary plan of operations. But it is conceivable 





at least that to carry this plan into execution will 
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demand as much care and consideration as to mark it 
out ; and if so it seems unfortunate that its author should 
have been taken away before he has had time to see 
his design carried into execution. There have been 
eminent public servants who have declared that the 
results to which they have been able to point when their 
term came to an end would never have been obtained if 
that term had not been extended beyond its original limit. 
When you have got a thoroughly good man in an import- 
ant place it is good policy to keep him in it. 

The appointment of Sir Francis Hopwood is in itself 
so unexceptionable that we should not have dreamed of 
making it a text for these remarks were it not that it 
is only an example of a tendency which seems likely to 
become common throughout the Civil Service. The 
preference which newspapers give to the personal element 
and the pains which they take to find out the men whom 
they suppose to be the real authors of this or that act of 
the Executive Government have no doubt contributed 
to this change. None the less it is a change to be 
regretted, and the Parliamentary chiefs of the various 
offices would be well advised in discouraging any extension 
of it. It lies with them to determine whether to take the 
responsibility of carrying out their orders as well as of 
issuing them, or to wash their hands of the consequences 
so soon as the subordinate to whom the order is given has 
left the Minister’s room. There is a passage in Professor 
Lawrence Lowell’s book, “The Government of England,” 
which so exactly expresses our meaning that we shall make 
no apology for quoting it once more :— 

“The Minister alone is responsible for everything done in his 
department, and he receives all the credit or all the blame. The 
Civil servant never talks in public about the policy of his depart- 
ment, never claims anything done there as his own work ; and, on 
the other hand, the Minister ought not to attribute blunders or 
misconduct to a subordinate unless prepared at the same time to 
announce his discharge. . . . Fifty years ago the public was not 
aware of the power of the Civil servants, and Parliament, regard- 
ing them as clerks, paid little attention to them. But now that 
their importance has come to be understood, there is, in the 
opinion of some of their own members, a danger that they will be 
made too prominent, that the screen which protects them from the 
public gaze will be partly drawn aside, and that they will thereby 
lose their complete irresponsibility, and with it their permanence 
and their non-political character.” 








LOOKS AND CHARACTER. 
N ANY people have no memory at all for faces. They 
see them apparently quite clearly, but they receive 
no lasting impression whatever. Now and then they pro- 
nounce a verdict about some one’s appearance, but unless 
they are looking straight at him or her they can bring no 
evidence in sapport of what they say. Are such people 
necessarily bad judges of character or slow judges? Theo- 
retically they ought to be, but actually we doubt if they 
are. Poor people can never describe a face, and not un- 
commonly confuse persons who have but the most super- 
ficial likeness to each other. Almost all the uneducated 
fail entirely to characterize looks. They cannot guess age 
with any accuracy, and, so far as outward appearance goes, 
they show observation about nothing unless it is social posi- 
tion, about which they are seldom deceived. On the other 
hand they are not bad judges of character. 

Suddenly brought face to face with a portrait of some one 
belonging to the past, some one with whose character 
we are historically familiar, we not unusually get 
something of a shock. We _ feel something akin to 
the bewilderment which seizes upon us when our favourite 
old novels come out with modern illustrations. We are 
quite certain that the friends with whom we have been so 
often in spiritual company were not like that. Have we, asa 
rule, any clear mental picture of their features? As a rule 
not. Who could say offhand if “Emma” had fair hair or 
dark, and what lover of, say, Sir Thomas Browne could tell 
you without thought what he looked like? Yet with both 
these characters our mental intimacy seems to lack nothing. 
Moreover, no two people who agree about their characters will 
be likely to agree about their probable appearance. It would 
seem from all this as though features indicate character less 
definitely than we are apt to imagine. 

Yet how difficult it is to get over the notion that we know 
more of a man if we know his features than if we have studied 
his “dossier,” and that, though we may have no very high 








opinion, when we come to look back on past mistakes, of the 
permanent value of our first impressions. All the same, 
when it is necessary to us to trust our judgment, when 
there is much which must be risked, we are never easy 
until we have seen the person upon whom so much depends. 
Not that we ignore the fact that the essence of charm is to 
overthrow judgment; every one knows that to his cost or his 
gain, as the case may be. When we have seen the person 
about whom it is our duty or our desire to form an opinion 
and about whom we know much from hearsay or on paper, 
we may receive a great light on his or her character, or we 
may be greatly distracted from the truth. Anyhow, we are 
sure in a measure to revise our estimate. The only thing we 
are quite sure to know is whether the person is inimical or 
attractive to us personally. How far we shall be able from 
that certainty to infer his character will largely depend upon 
how well we know ourselves. 

Good looks, actual correctness of feature and proportion, 
are in every one’s favour, probably too much so. Good- 
looking people have no way to make up before they 
begin. To this rule there is only one exception. The 
correctness of an expressionless face is against its owner 
with most intelligent people. This is true whether its mask- 
like inanition be voluntary or no. The blankness cultivated 
by certain actors and by certain well-bred men and women 
who have put off all expression but one of hauteur is hardly 
less disagreeable than the blankness born upon the features 
of the dullard. Significant ugliness, while it is a mis- 
fortune to a woman, probably never stood in any man’s way 
unless when he was making love, and then not for long. 
Insignificance of appearance is a terrible handicap, and the 
worst of stumbling blocks to the student of character. It 
ought, of course, to rule appearance out of court so far as the 
insignificant-looking person is concerned. It may be found 
in conjunction with great qualities, and has been proved to do 
so just often enough to be very puzzling. Occasionally able 
people have no look of ability, and do look very shy and ill at 
euse—peculiarities which are hardly judged by those belonging 
to the classes in which they are least often seen—.e., the upper 
and the lower. Too much emotion showing in a face, though an 
attractive, is almost always a very weak sign. A man 
should not wear his heart in his face any more than upon his 
sleeve. No doubt it often gives one pleasure to see it there, 
because the preliminaries of acquaintance and of friendship 
or even of character study are, as a rule, so dull. We like to 
be precipitated into the midst of the plot of character as it 
were, but in these circumstances it is seldom one worth 
thinking of. In women this emotionalism often constitutes a 
charm, and charm, as we have said, destroys judgment. We 
do not reason but succumb. 

Faces which express a single quality permanently to the 
exclusion of all othersnever haveanycharm. “ Astrong face,” 
we say, and are perhaps attracted, but the attraction goes off. 
It is always strong, and soon we find it determined, and then 
obstinate, and then a bore, and we want to look at some one 
else. Benevolent-looking people are very well to sit opposite 
in a railway carriage, but on longer acquaintance their ex- 
pression becomes fatuous, A humorous face must be con- 
stantly out of tune with its surroundings, and a sad face, 
unless it is oldish and the sadness comes of the lines of 
time and the scars of experience, is very mawkish. There 
is a predominant expression often found in connexion with 
feminine beauty, which might perhaps be considered as 
an exception to what we have been saying. It is a per- 
manent look of sudden fear, a look of having been startled. 
It appears to have no meaning whatever, but it often 
captivates the beholder by giving him a subtle sense that 
he has made an impression and does not count for nothing 
in her eyes. Like all expressions which should be fleeting 
and are stereotyped, it ceases to please. 

There is a certain pleasure in tracing a known character 
in unlikely features. Very odd looks give pleasure very often 
to those who know them well. They suggest a secret and put 
the student familiar with the solution of the problem into the 
position of a providence to whom the secrets of hearts are 
revealed. Certain great protraits both suggest and solvea 
problem. The painter sets us looking for kindness in fierce 
eyes, for a soul in a very fleshly exterior, and for humour in 
heaviness, and leaves us believing that we have guessed what 
in reality the painter has told us. 
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Some faces, of course, remain absolute problems for ever. 
They contradict the character altogether. Are they inherited 
from one ancestor while the soul comes from another? Do 
they represent the sub-conscious self, or do they testify to 
some extraordinary mistake made at the embodiment of the 
entity ? It is not surprising that coarse features and a look 
of brutality should go sometimes with a kind heart and a 
refined mind, and imperfectly chiselled faces are sure to give a 
coarse impression at first sight. The strange thing is that 
you get now and then a look of intelligence with a shallow- 
ness amounting to stupidity, and in certain women a look of 
shining geniality screening a callous and almost cruel 
disposition. 

It is not possible to judge very much of children from their 
looks, though they attract the spectator to watch them more 
than their elders do partly because their average of beauty 
is higher. It is a fearful misfortune to a child to be 
ugly—luckily ugly children are rare. Children’s faces 
provoke one to look forward and lead one into the wide region 
of romance and prophecy rather than the by-paths of analysis. 
Now and then you find among them a finished face, a face 
which shows a formed character. Most often we see it in 
little girls. They have the charm of little roses, not the 
charm of buds. They lack the charm of the unknown; on the 
other hand all sinister possibility is ruled out. We know that 
they will always be charming and will not open in a few years 
to show themselves cankered. Spiritually their fate is sealed 
their fortune told, and we know that it is very good. 

Among grown-up people it is not the readable face which 
has the most charm. Virtue written in plain letters does 
not spell fascination. We look at people’s faces largely that 
we may know their minds. It is dull to see nothing; almost 
as dull to see everything. All perfectly charming faces are 
imperfectly decipherable and leave one quite certain of 
nothing but sympathy. 





ANALOGIES.—II. Tae Exnavst. 
HE “Exhaust,” unmechanical reader, is the waste pro. 
duct of a motor at work. Its quality depends upon 
the nature of the motive fuel, its quantity upon the speed 
of the revolutions. It has but two constant characteristics, 
its absolute uselessness (or, rather, its as yet undiscovered 
uses) and its danger to its parent should it be either so foul 
as to clog free working, or so inverted as to smash the 
mechanism by what is known as “ back pressure.” Moreover, 
unless cunningly dissipated, it would be shockingly 
noisy, unsightly, and unwholesome; it has therefore to be 
led out into nothingness by concealed conduits called 
“silencers.” Long experience has made engineers quite 
perfect in all this. In a well-constructed engine the Exhaust 
is unseen, unheard, unfelt, and unsmelt. Nevertheless, it is 
there, and a mighty potent factor, too, as you would discover 
if its escape pipes ever became choked, and your coefficient 
horse-power, instead of vanishing into invisibility, rushed 
back whence it came, and fought for mastery, like a crowd in 
a blazing theatre lobby, with the foot-pounds pressing on 
behind. 

These things are obviously an allegory. It is not only not 
far-fetched, but actually an irresistible platitude to consider 
modern life as nothing but an engine working with terrific 
speed, with appalling power, with merciless continuity. Its 
fuel is men and women. Into it they pour in eager myriads, 
a given measure of power, of work, of production, in each unit 
of them; within it, for a second or two, they battle and are 
buffeted; out of it they stream, changed in the twinkling of 
an eye, sadly changed indeed, done for, done with, exhausted, 
the Exhaust. 

Then they seem to disappear. Fresh energy fills instan- 
taneously their office-seats or work-benches; the work, heavier 
and more swift, goes forward without them; they are but a 
memory, a breath of what was once, for a breath, so vital. 
But if they are now unseen, it is rather because there is no 
time nor need to see them than because they are actually in- 
visible. Nothing vanishes that once has been. The keen eye 
of the analyst of society marks these has-beens clearly enough, 
for all their chemical change. To him they have their 
definite hues, compositions, properties, and even their 
definite dangers. As he studies them, he will be apt. 
nerhaps, like most specialists, even to exaggerate their 








importance, and to declare that sometimes, instead of being 
the mere residuum, they may even have something to do with 
propulsion of the world’s work and passion. He will point 
to the retired stockbroker, financier, ship or mill owner, 
lounging portly and placid in his gardens, buying orchids, 
titles, or works of art, at any rate coming down late to break- 
fast, and will say that it is this pleasant spectacle which 
mainly. keeps young Jones with his nose to the grindstone, 
aspiring to a like coda to the wearisome fugue of existence. 
They will point to General or Admiral] Sir Amurath Damitall, 
shining with decorations and old port at City or regimental 
dinners, and will say that these are the oriflammes behind which 
midshipmen and subalterns press on to battle. Unlike most 
low views of human nature, this view is almost certainly 
erroncous, In our experience there is in the minds of 
the young no envy of those who have taken off 
the armour, but, instead, a profound pity which often 
assumes the youthful form of a simulated contempt. 
Trust the babes and sucklings for the truth. If old 
Jones, or the old fighting men, took half the pleasure 
in their retirement that their cubs do in their work they 
would be happy men. For, alas! the seventh age is a sorry 
business. Little but wild regret broods over the grave of the 
labour of a lifetime; the autumn fields are only bappy to those 
who know they will see them again in springtime, and far 
from idle are the tears which gather to “eyes which look their 
last.” Turn to your work again, boys! The day will come 
soon enough when, from the top of the hill, you will see the 
valley road shrinking back into the gathering shades, and you 
will wish that the tramp which seemed so long had been 
interminable, or that at least you had perished in the full 
swing of it. Your stars and medals, your consols, will but 
seem like milestones, the little tombs of dead miles, monu- 
ments of that saddest of all things, the past. Blessed are 
they who “ die with harness on their backs.” 

But the Exhaust takes other and more formidable shapes. 
Hark how the main ingresses to London, from Hounslow, 
Edgware, Iiford, and Kingston, hark how they patter to the 
footsteps of armies of broken wastrels shuffling in bulging rags 
back into the heart of civilization, as if the trunk roads were 
so many cloacae gone mad,emptying backwards. There are thou- 
sands afoot; on a morning walk you may count a battalion 
between Hyde Park Corner and Kensington Church, a!l con- 
verging from the emptiness without to that within, all starving, 
all desperate, “all silent, and all damned.” Here is the Exhaust 
in a dangerous form, the foulest “ back pressure” accumulating 
unit by unit of minus power, until “labour” or political 
troubles, or, who knows, the sound of the enemy at the gates, 
shall suck them together into a sort of welter of negative force, 
the force of destruction and undoing. The devil will have 
little trouble in collecting his army; we could tell him in a 
moment where to post his recruiting sergeants. But he 
knows well enough, better indeed than those whose duty it is 
to guard the frontiers of society against another irruption by 
the legions of the lost. But here, perhaps, is not a true 
exumple of the Exhaust at all, for it is rather unused than used 
up power, the excrefa of an engine working badly, and so 
wasting its fuel that “live” charges escape into the air. 
“ Missing fire,” it is termed by mechanics, and a few moments 
of such misfiring near a naked light in a workshop has fre- 
quently ended by wrecking the factory. 

Truer types are to be found in the long, quiet galleries of 
the workhouses. Here are the really finished—men and 
women arrived at the very end of things, with incapacity even 
for danger, of all earthly occupations able only to be ill. 
Cabmen, charwomen, gardeners, navvies—the great, gaunt 
buildings which house them are the very mausoleums of hard 
work, of humble work which seems to have written not a 
wrinkle on the ocean of existence though it has printed 
a thousand on the brows of its doers. 

Death itself is not more blindly unequal or unjust than life. 
A hundredth part of the strength, toil, and willingness 
preserved in ruin in this hortus siccus, in luckier hands had 
made fortunes or moved nations. One man creeps into 
existence a beggar and quits it pompously for eternity a peer. 
His twin drops into the abyss in a pauper’s shell. Both, 
perbaps, have put forth the sume relative quantity of energy, 
namely, their all, to reach such piteously separated departure 
platforms. But there must be worse thought-demons than 
this flitting about the workhouse wards when the lights are 
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low. What of him who marched into life with the bands 
playing, who thereafter put forth no energy at all save that 
required to listen to the strains, who marched out of it 
again with the music regretfully muffled—what of this 
brilliant, joyous creature, possibly a pleasant fellow enough 
(it is the least he can be), possibly a pig in clover 
with thousands working for him whom he has never seen, for 
whom he would not lift a plump finger save to answer their 
obeisance? He does not bear thinking of in a numbered bed 
in a numbered ward. Fortunately he is rarely thought of. 
Misery distils its own “dull narcotics,” soothing the mind 
to its unhappiness as well as to its insulting pleasures. Here the 
tea being cold is the nadir of annoyance, an egg for breakfast 
the apogee of pleasure. The forgetting world is forgotten; it 
is as afar off as that oncoming world wherein, so promises the 
visiting parson, prince and pauper shall walk hand in hand, 
Could they but believe this, these miserables, what revenge 
would they thence derive in musing of the death-bed of the said 
prince! For him what appalling degradation, that step into 
the infinite; for themselves what stupefying promotion! But 
the lion believes it as little as the lamb. Was it not of 
Louis XIV., threatened with hell, that it was protested that 
the Lord would never condemn a personage of such quality ? 
Yes; anesthetics were discovered long before Sir James 
Simpson. They are coeval with pain. Great misery is, after 
all,a rare thing. Just as a mansurvives a tremendous current 
of electricity, from his very inability to resist it, so will he 
endure untortured both those uttermost shocks of fortune, 
a living death and the death of life. LINESMAN, 





“MOLE.” 

T was at the end of October. A chill windy day had been 
followed by a chillier night. Iwas glad that my work 
could be done in a room where a good fire looked cheerful and 
made a comfortable warmth, while even the gas seemed to 
wear an air of friendship. Occasionally I heard the wind 
soughing, and I guessed that a drizzling rain accompanied it. 
I went on steadily with my work—a work which to many 
would appear dull in the extreme, but which I found interest- 
ing. A set of Roman history papers had been well done, 
though I learnt for the first time that the Roman Senate had 
met in the temple of Bella Donna—*“ the gladsome current of 
our youth” inclines us to use the known for the unknown, 
and Bella Donna is more familiar than Bellona! I was by 
this timein the middle of a Divinity paper. Strange gods had 
been described to me—Moloch and Dragon and Chemosh, the 
last rendered yet more horrible under the name Cuibosh— 
when a loud and prolonged wail startled me. It was hardly 
shrill-edged enough for that of a mother whose child had been 
offered to one of these bloodthirsty deities, and hardly piteous 
enough for that of a child victim destined for the altar. 
I listened all attention. Again the same wail. Could it 
possibly be a child that had lost itself? While I debated 
what it could be it rose again. This time I had no doubt as 
to where it came from, so going into the hall and turning up 
the gas I unlocked and unchained the door. No sooner had I 
done so than the wail uprose again, and there crawled to my 
feet a huge black cat, lean with famine, with hunger in his 
eyes and exhaustion written large on his shrunken body. 
When he got inside he cried again. I bade him be patient 
whilst I went into the pantry: heseemed to know what I was 
after and lay down in the passage. When I came with the 
milk and set it down he fell uponit with ravenous haste. A 
good deal of it flew along the matting like water from a 
syringe, and I was glad that I had not fed him in my study. 
When he had finished I took him with me into the warm room 
and he lay before the fire, making but avery slight effort to 
lick his face. He was too exhausted for prolonged washing, 
and at last fell asleep. When I had finished my work and 
rose to go to bed I left him still asleep in front of the fire. 
The next morning he had somewhat recovered. I fed him 
with milk at breakfast, but took the precaution of laying 
down two newspapers so that the carpet should not suffer 
from the fierce lapping which had wasted so much milk on 
the previous night. I gave him also a little meat. There- 
after he became one of the household, and as he gradually 
recovered from his privations, and his coat became lustrous, 
he had many admirers, for he was now a very fine cat. I 
called him “Moloch,” a name reminiscent of those horrible 





wailings with which he had first made himself known. But 
this heathenish title was soon softened into “ Mole,” though he 
was not of the size of “the little gentleman in black velvet” 
whom the Jacobites toasted for his good work in 1702, but 
compared with him a grave signior of huge proportions. 

He was a remarkably well-bebaved cat, but one day tempta- 
tion proved too strong for him. In preparation for a children’s 
party or some similar festivity a dinner wagon in the dining- 
room had been loaded with plates of litile cakes and tarts, 
and Mole, asleep on the hearthrug, had been left in the room 
—a strong testimonial to the good character which he had 
gained for himself. But even well-behaved cats fall some- 
times. When I came in from morning school I found the 
cakes and tarts scattered about the floor and Mole looking 
very much ashamed of himself. He had upset them all, but 
eaten none—doubtless they were too sweet for his taste. I 
thought he must be reminded that crime earns punishment, so I 
bestowed upon him one or two cuts with a little switch, which 
happened to be lying handy, and then turned him out into the 
garden with words of rebuke. I expected him to make off at 
full speed. He did nothing of the sort. He rubbed himself 
against my leg after the manner of his race, and, I fancied, 
regarded me with something of reproach. I stroked him, 
and so we made it up. 

He seemed to think that he bad a right to remain in the 
dining-room and always resented being turned out. When 
I looked for him for that purpose he always retired under the 
sofa, and, adopting Sir Toby’s advice to Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
began to “swear horrible.” At first I had some doubts whether 
it was safe to stretch out a band to pull him out, but he never 
scratched me, being, I suppose, satisfied with the loud protest 
which he had made. 

I did not often tease him ; the only indignity that befell him 
was to have a sock pulled over his head, when he would retreat 
into a corner of the room and wait for me to pull it off again. 
Only on one other occasion did I punish him. I found him 
rolling in some flowers close by the greenhouse, so I took him 
inside and dropped him into the water-tank. He scrambled 
out, and when I had attended to several plants that wanted 
water I went out of the greenhouse. This time Mole got the 
better of me. He was waiting outside and rubbed his wet 
body against my legs. And yet they say cats feel no gratitude 
I am sure the creature knew me as a benefactor, or he would— 
as I have seen other cats do when similarly treated—have 
rushed away at once on escaping from the water. 

Mole committed no more offences—at least not on the home 
“policies.” But later on during the “last phase” of his 
history he took to poaching. He used to be found outside 
the door into the garden on a summer morning wet and 
dirty and looking very much ashamed of himself. When you 
spoke to him he mewed piteously, as if protesting that he 
could not help it. But the passion for poaching grew upon 
him, and one morning he appeared with a fine young chicken 
(alive) in his mouth. This chicken was given to the man who 
came for the washing, and when it had grown to maturity 
béing of a specially famous breed, was sold back to us at a 
fancy price! I was never able to find out where Mole’s 
poaching ground was, and he never except on one occasion 
brought home spoil in his mouth. But poachers often suffer 
from the exposure which their “ vocation,” as Falstaff would 
say, entails upon them, and Mole was no exception. Whether 
he felt the pains of rheumatism, or not, I do not know, but 
asthma troubled him much. We never ceased to be good 
friends. But one morning he was missing and we saw him 
no more. I can only hope his death was speedy and painless 
In a long experience of cats, most of them astute, som 

“Cruel, but composed and bland,” 


like the poet’s Atossa, many of them at times affectionate, 
Mole was the only one of whose gratitude I had satisfactory 
proof. a. Y. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
omaipanne 
CHANGES IN ADMIRALTY ORGANIZATION, 

(To rax Eprrog or tas “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,— Memoranda issued on Monday last by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty contain details of changes about to be made in 
organization, together witha very full statement of the reasons 
which have weighed with Mr. Winston Churchill in deciding 
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to take action and of his hopes for the future. Not a few of 
the critics, whose opinions on the new proposals were expressed 
after a hasty perusal of the official documents, have unfortu- 
nately failed to notice a fact which the First Lord was careful 
to explain: the most important change proposed to be made— 
the formation of a Naval War Staff—is really a further and 
natural development of the Intelligence Department esta- 
blished nearly thirty years ago. Since it was established that 
Department has been largely increased in numbers, and much 
more has been expended upon its maintenance. The name 
originally given to the Department no doubt led many persons 
to suppose that it was chiefly devoted to the collection and tabu- 
lation of information respecting Foreign Navies. All who knew 
the real character of the work done by the Department 
realized that this duty, important as it undoubtedly is, was 
only one of the many tasks undertaken and fulfilled so far as 
the resources and strength of the Department have permitted. 
Mobilization was organized and directed by the Intelligence 
Department, although its practical conduct necessarily 
remained in the hands of the Commanders-in-Chief at home 
ports and their staffs. A few years ago the Mobilization 
Department was separated from the Intelligence Depart- 
ment und placed under an independent Director. In the 
current Navy Estimates provision is made for a total staff 
of forty-four officers and civilian assistants and for an annual 
expenditure of nearly £22,000—figures which indicate the 
value attached to the two Departments and the growth of 
their work. Amongst the distinguished officers who have 
served as Directors the names of Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, 
Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, and Admiral Prince Louis of 
Battenberg may be mentioned; and, speaking broadly, it may 
be confidently asserted that, under the direction of these 
officers and others who have occupied the same position, 
exceedingly good work has been done from which the naval 
defence of the Empire has greatly benefited. Strategical 
studies and plans of campaign have not been neglected in 
the past; and in annual naval maneuvres many problems 
have been dealt with experimentally. The great programmes 
of shipbuilding carried out during the last twenty-two years 
and concurrent schemes for the creation or improvement of 
navai bases have been largely influenced by the work of the 
Intelligence Department. In short, although not so designated, 
it has been performing the duties of a War Staff and advising 
the Board of Admiralty in regard to preparation for war and 
plans. These facts are matters of common knowledge, and 
now ought not to be ignored because a further step is to be 
taken and a more numerous as well as more fully organized 
War Staff is to be set up in order to cope with problems 
whose complexity and magnitude are ever increasing and 
which must become more difficult in future. 

It is universally agreed—indeed, it is an axiom of naval war- 
fare—that a thorough study of naval strategy and the 
preparation during times of peace of plans for the operations 
of war are fundamental conditions in the creation and main- 
tenance of an efficient and sufficient Navy. Upon the British 
Government, whose foreign policy necessarily dominates the 
situation at any moment, devolves the responsibility for defence 
of the Empire and the decision in regard to the most formid- 
able combination whose attacks may have to be met in case of 
war. Furnished with information as to that probable or 
possible combination it is the duty of the Admiralty to con- 
sider and advise the Government in regard to the character, 
constitution, and cost of the war fleet required for the mainten- 
ance of our sea supremacy; and in order to frame plans of 
war operations which will be best adapted to ensure 
success if a struggle takes place there must be careful 
study of all conditions and contingencies by competent 
persons. This necessity has always been recognized. What is 
now contemplated is the creation of a separate Department 
for the study and preparation of war plans under a special 
Director; and the combination of the three branches—Intelli- 
gence, Operations, and Mobilization—into a Naval War Staff 
under a Chief of the Staff, who will be responsible for the 
general conduct and supervision of the work. This Chief is 
to be “ primarily responsible” to the First Sea Lord, and is 
to work under bim as the principal assistant; but he is not to 
be “the sole channel of communication between the First Sea 
Lord and the Stuff.” The First Lord and the First Sea Lord 
will, “whenever convenient, consult the Directors of the 
various divisions or other officers if necessary.” This arrange- 





ment is intended “to prevent that group of evils which have 
always arisen from the ‘narrow neck of the bottle’ system.” 
It is conceivable that other evils of no less magnitude may 
result therefrom, and the First Sea Lord may possibly find 
his position and authority not improved thereby. Much will 
depend upon the personal qualities of the men who have to 
work the system; and, fortunately, the feeling of loyalty and 
devotion to duty runs high amongst naval officers, so one can 
hope for the best. 

The position of Chief of the Staff is one of great importance, 
and it is always to be held by a Flag officer. Admiral Trou- 
bridge has been appointed: he has had a distinguished career 
and has enjoyed the advantage of having been present with 
the Japanese fleet during the war with Russia. That is an 
exceptional experience and should prove valuable to the 
gallant officer in his new post ; but it is to be regretted that in 
many comments on the appointment an exaggerated import- 
ance has been assigned to the fact. The chief of a Staff 
whose “central objects” are said by Mr. Churchill “to form 
at once a convenient and flexible machine for the elaboration 
of plans and a school of sound and progressive thought on 
naval science” requires to be, above all else, a thinker and 
student of naval history and strategy. Every one will wish for 
the gallant officer complete success in the performance of an 
onerous duty, which must call for the exercise of great ability 
and continuous application in order to fulfil the ideal sketehed 
by Mr. Churchill, who desires to make the Naval War Staff 
“an aid and a guide for all who are called upon to determine 
in peace and war the naval policy of the country—a brain far 
more comprehensive than that of any single man, however 
gifted; tireless and unceasing in its action, applied con- 
tinuously to the scientific and speculative study of naval 
strategy and preparation.” 

In the First Lord’s Memorandum it is emphatically stated 
that the functions of the War Staff are to be advisory, not 
administrative, and the condition is laid down that “its 
responsibilities will end with the tendering of advice and with 
the accuracy of the facts on which that advice is based.” 
Then comes a statement which deserves careful consideration : 
“Decision as to accepting or rejecting the advice of the, 
Staff wholly or in part rests with the First Sea Lord, who 
in the name of the Board of Admiralty, discharges the duties 
assigned to him by the Minister.” This sentence appears to 
set up a procedure which is condemned elsewhere in the 
Memorandum, for it makes the brain of a single man—who 
presumably must be “ gifted” because he has been selected for 
such an important post—prevail over the reasoned advice of a 
Staff specially chosen to deal continuously with “the scientitic 
study of naval strategy and preparation.” Moreover, it gives 
to that man power to act “in the name of the Board of 
Admiralty ” without imposing the condition that the Board is 
to be consulted; and virtually, if not openly, it will 
destroy the corporate action of the Board in regard to 
one of the most important duties devolving upon the Ad- 
miralty. That corporate action has worked well, it has 
stood successfully the test of great wars, and ought not to be 
abandoned without grave reasons being adduced for the 
change. Consultation with naval colleagues on the Board, 
who will certainly be experienced and distinguished officers, 
has been the established practice on the part of the greatest 
men who have served as First Sea Lords. The senior naval 
member of the Board necessarily has the final word, because 
he is the chief adviser of the Government; but no officer hold- 
ing that position would be well advised who did not ascertain 
and consider the opinion of other naval members before reach- 
ing a decision on such grave matters asare here mentioned. In 
fairness to his colleagues if any First Sea Lord ever dispensed 
with such consultation he should assume personal and inde- 
pendent responsibility, and not profess to act “ in the name of 
the Board.” Such action would tend to bring the Board of 
Admiralty, with its proud traditions, practically into line with 
the mythical constitution and operation of the Board of Trade, 
reducing it to a mere name instead of being a living reality 
and a powerful directing force in the conduct of naval 
affairs. 

In a second Minute the First Lord proposes the appoint- 
ment of an Additional Civil Lord, who is “to be the Admiralty 
buyer and business manager” and to supervise “the various 
branches of Admiralty Departments connected with contracts 





and purchasing.” At considerable length Mr. Churchill dwells 
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on the relief which this appointment is expected to give to the 
Controller of the Navy, who is responsible for naval matériel 
and for dockyard administration, and has the assistance of a 
considerable namber of technical experts as heads of the 
sections of that Department. No reference is made to certain 
important facts in regard to existing arrangements. For 
instance, the Director of Navy Contracts is an officer who has 
been for nearly forty years and still is actually the “ Admiralty 
buyer ” for all articles and stores of a general and merchant- 
able character, including armour and shipbuilding materials. 
After full inquiry it was decided many years ago not to 
be desirable, in the public interest, to extend the 
powers of the Director of Navy Contracts to the cases 
of ships, machinery, guns, gun-mountings, &c., in the 
specifications and tests of which great technical knowledge 
was required. Mr. Churchill can hardly be expected to have 
fully mastered the past history and merits of this question, 
because he is unaccustomed to the conditions an@ conduct of 
commercial transactions, and has had much to do since his 
transfer to the Admiralty. No doubt he means well; but it 
is improbable that his anticipations will be realized, and 
particularly his hope that the Controller of the Navy and 
the officers of that Department will be relieved to any sensible 
extent of either work or responsibility. Even if his hopes 
were realized the arrangement does not require the new 
officer to be a member of the Board in order to carry out 
the duties proposed. The only precedent for the appoint- 
ment of an additional Civil Lord—quoted by Mr. Churchill 
—was absolutely dissimilar in character. In that case the 
circumstances were special and the appointment was tem- 
porary, while the gentleman appointed had an unique 
acquaintance with guns and mountings, and his advice was 
of immense value during the period of transition from muzzle- 
loaders to breech-loaders. All who have the honour of know- 
ing Sir Francis Hopwood recognize and appreciate highly 
his great ability and varied official experience, but that 
experience bas not included the conduct of great commercial 
affairs and contracts of a technical nature. Sir Francis 
Hopwood has given such proofs of ability, tact, and adapt- 
ability to fresh conditions that we may be sure everything 


‘which can be done will be done towards making the new 


arrangements work smoothly and efficiently. He is not 
responsible for the scheme, and it is to be regretted that 
further consideration should not have been given to the subject 
before the scheme was launched. 

The organization of the War Staff and the appointment of 
an additional Civil Lord necessarily involve increased expen- 
diture. This increase is to be more than met by economies 
obtained by dispensing with the yachts hitherto maintained 
for the use of Commanders-in-Chief. It is noteworthy that 
the third Note dealing with this subject is the only paper of 
the series described as originating with the Board of Admiralty. 
The others are the production of the First Lord, and bear a 
strong personal impress. Perhaps it was well to adopt the 
procedure described, since the concurrence of the naval mem- 
bers of the Board might be regarded as a “self-denying 
ordinance.” It does not appear from the papers whether the 
question of dispensing also with the Admiralty yacht has been 
considered by Mr. Churchill and his colleagues. The cost of 
her maintenance must be very large, but it may be thought 
that it is still well bestowed.—I am, Sir, &c., 4 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NAVAL WAR STAFF. 

(To tue Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—It may be well to warn your readers not to place too 
much faith in the latest Admiralty Memorandum. The words 
“ War Staff” have a high-sounding ring, but may not neces- 
sarily mean salvation. In this particular case they covera 
return to the organization existing some nine or ten years 
since. The Intelligence Department of that day was divided 
into exactly the same three divisions as is now proposed. The 
new arrangement is exactly the same as the old except that 
everything and everybody has been relabelled. The Director 
of Naval Intelligence has become the Chief of the Staff, and 
the heads of the old divisions are now called Directors of Opera- 
tions, Intelligence, and Mobilization. The same faults are 











reproduced. The Chief of the Staff is interposed between the 
Sea Lords and the Directors, who ought to be in close con- 
tact, as is now the case at the War Office—Operations and 
Intelligence with the First Sea Lord and Mobilization with 
the Second. The opportunities for mischief given to an 
ambitious man are not inconsiderable. 

Opportunities to study the higher branches of their profes- 
sion are to be given to junior officers. This is most necessary 
and should lead them hereafter to pursue for its own sake 
that knowledge which will be indispensable to them in the 
higher ranks. These young men should remember that unlike 
the general in command of an army an admiral does not 
require a numerous staff to enable him to manage and control 
a fleet. Hence from the nature of things Staff appointments 
are not to be looked for. It is true that some positions of 
the garrison instructor class may be made for them, but 
such work is calculated to breed prigs rather than 
naval officers of the best type. Not thus, but by 
adding study and reflection to the active practical duties 
of their profession should they seek to fit themselves for high 
command. The First Lord’s Minute appointing permanently 
an additional Civil Lord to deal with matters relating to 
“supply” recalls attention to the immense mistake made 
eighty years ago. Previous to that the Board of Admiralty 
were free toconcentrate their attention on the best way to use 
the Navy in war. They were then saddled with “supply,” 
which has never ceased to divert their minds from the true 
end and aim of their existence, the conduct of war. If the 
new appointment indicates an inclination to revive the Navy 
Board then indeed we may have hope of some improvement.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 





THE “NAVAL BASE” FALLACY. 

[To tax Eprron ov tas “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—Public discussion of the state of international relations 
existing during a great part of last summer has taught us one 
or two things which we should do well to take to heart. 
Amongst these things is the demonstration of a widespread 
popular error as regards the strategic value of a naval base. 
It has been repeatedly asserted that the acquisition by a 
Continental maritime Power of a port on the Atlantic coast 
of North-West Africa—capable of being used as a naval base 
—would by itself be a serious menace to other maritime 
Powers. The fallacy contained in this assertion is due toa 
belief that the possession of a seaport which can be fortified 
and in which ships can lie secure constitutes an addition to 
naval force. The truth is that possession of a port—no matter 
how convenient, sheltered, and defensible—can never add 
to naval force except indirectly, and then only on conditions 
which would not be found anywhere on the African coast. A 
distant, “‘ outlying” naval base has no strategic value unless 
its possessor’s navy is strong enough to enable him to secure 
its communications. Doing that would depend on the strength 
of his navy and on that alone. So far from a distant naval 
base necessarily increasing that strength, it would probably— 
indeed, almost certainly—diminish it practically, because some 
purt would have to be employed in defending the communica- 
tions. It is only in special circumstances that an outlying 
naval base, established and equipped in anticipation of war, 
can be of any strategic value to its possessor or can fail to be 
other than a nuisance to him when hostilities occur. One 
would hunt in vain for these circumstances from Cape Spartel 
to the Orange River.—I am, Sir, &c., C. A. G. B. 





GERMAN EXPANSION. 
(To rum Eprrog or ras “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—I must commend you on your very able and sensible 
article on Professor Caldecott’s suggestion that Great Britain 
should hand over a part of Australia to the German Empire. 
Nor is it merely because I am the official representative of 
Western Australia in this country that I wish to endorse 
most strongly your manly protest against this absurd and 
unnatural proposal. It is easy for people in this generation 
and in arm-chair conditions to ignore all the great facts of 
history as Professor Caldecott does. He is only able to 
assume his attitude of ultra-generosity as a result of the 
labours and courage of British people throughout the world. 
The possession of Australia by the British is due to two facts 
—the triumph of British arms on sea and land over all 
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competitors, including the fiercest in the French and the Dutch, 
who opposed us at all quarters of the globe, and the successful 
colonization undertaken by British people. Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar in 1805 was the culminating point of a great 
series of struggles which assured us of Empire and of a 
hundred years of peace so far as European nations have 
been concerned. Germany, great as she is in science, 
literature, and commerce, has no such history behind her. 
We have an absolute claim to the countries we possess, which 
it is easy to prove. The Chinese knew of the existence of 
Australia as early as the thirteenth century. A great con- 
tinent, it lay adjacent to Asia throughout many ages, without 
any attempt on the part of Asiatic nations to possess and 
develop it. And when European nations came to the know- 
ledge of Australia they rejected it as a field for colonization 
until Britain, the laggart, came in last, and by the industry 
and power of her people showed that it was capable of being 
developed as a centre for investment and settlement. The 
Dutch were the original explorers of the western coast of 
Australia, but though they had an Eastern Empire close to 
its shores they made no attempt to occupy this great con- 
tinent. The British have simply entered into an inheritance 
which their own hands have made. Take the case of Western 
Australia, whose people Professor Caldecott suggests are not 
equitably entitled to keep a great European nation (meaning 
Germany) from taking its place under theSouthern Cross. Two 
of the qualifications which the learned Professor lays down for 
the possession of Empire are capacity to govern well where 
there are native populations to be considered and capacity 
to bring into use material resources which lie undeveloped. 
It would take pages to describe the fine work done for the 
aboriginal natives of Western Australia by the Government 
of that country. Suffice it to say that they are completely 
provided for in sickness and in health, and that as regards the 
former the Government have set aside two islands off the 
north-western coast and appointed a complete medical staff 
for the treatment of natives of both sexes who are physically 
unfit. 

With regard to the capacity of the Western Australian 
people for self-government, it speaks, I may say without 
boasting, for itself. The price of our stocks in the general 
market is a convincing evidence of the confidence of financial 
people in our sobriety and enterprise. As to use of material 
resources, the fact that the population since 1890, the year 
when we received the gift of self-government, has risen from 
46,000 to 290,000, that over 100 millions’ worth of gold has 
been produced since 1886, and that there is an annual trade 
valued at over 15 millions sterling, should convince reasonable 
people of the great progress of the colony. 

Professor Caldecott speaks contemptuously of small popula- 
tions ; but I may remind him that in the year when Words- 
worth was born and Chatham was, with unparalleled states 
manship, laying deep the foundations of the British Empire, 
the people of England and Wales only numbered seven-and-a- 
half millions. These new and remote countries cannot be 
developed on a great scale in population in a decade. But let 
the earnest student glance for a moment at the things we 
have done with our small resources. In 1892 and 1893 the 
great goldfields of Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie were discovered, 
and during the next few years the great difficulty in their 
successful development was the want of fresh water. I speak 
rom experience because I was a surveyor engaged at that 
period in the Coolgardie district by the Government. What 
did we do? We carried out a scheme, unparalleled the world 
over, for the conveyance of fresh water from the coastal 
districts over 350 miles through pipes to supply the mines 
and goldfields people. This is an example merely of the 
great enterprise shown. In the last eighteen months we have 
sent out 16,000 emigrants from the United Kingdom at £12 
a head, and these have been completely absorbed by less than 
300,000 people. 

Rome was not built in a day, and no nation, German or 
other, could progress under all the difficulties of the conditions 
faster than we have done with safety. And I may say this. I 
have observed the Germans in Australia. They are among 
our best settlers. But it is out of no national egotism that I 
say that no nation resembles the British in conquering great 
difficulties in the wilderness. One only needs to observe 
their heroism and cheerfulness under the most damping and 
harassing conditions in the remote parts of Australia, and the 





calm triumph ultimately of their efforts, to feel assured that 
Empire is a gift of their nature as much as, and indeed more 
than, the conditions of their development. But that devclop- 
ment is a price our ancestors and some of this generation have 
paid, and it is not lightly to be thrown away. Nothing is so 
certain to incense the British people of the Antipodes than 
ill-considered suggestions to sacrifice the prizes won at an 
inestimable price.—I am, Sir, &c., N. J. Moore, 
Agent-General, 
15 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





[To rue Epitor or rae “ Specraror.”’] 

Sir,—I am sure you will pardon me if I mention that your 
footnote to my letter you were good enough to find room for 
last week attributes to me a belief the precise contrary to 
that which I hold. To be on “good terms” with France 
(which some of us preached long before it happily became 
current philesophy) I hold to be in no sense “an act of 
hostility” towards Germany. ‘That any rational human 
being should entertain such a view appears improbable. But 
it is avery different thing for this nation to find itself in a 
relationship towards France such as apparently impelled us 
to throw our whole weight in the scale in her favour, 
as against Germany’s case, in order to assist her in the 
successful violation of an international treaty to which this 
nation had affixed its signature. And not only so, but to be 
prepared to place this nation’s sea power at Franc's dis- 
posal and to denude our country of its Regular forces 
to enable France to achieve her purpose. The know- 
ledge that this could be possible when no agreement known 
or sanctioned by the nation exists to warrant it has 
shaken the entente in the nation’s eyes, and if that policy is 
persisted in will eventually destroy it. Nor, if you will per- 
mit me to say so, am I in the least desirous of encouraging 
what you call the “ preposterous legend that the Germans are 
the long-suffering victims of perfidious Albion.” What I do 
assert is that British diplomacy showed itself needlessly un- 
friendly and hectoring towards Germany last July, and adopted 
a general attitude which the recent disclosures in the French 
Chamber and Senate show in the most categorical fashion to 
have been unjustified by any facts publicly accessible to-day. - 
Seeing that the outcome of that attitude is almost certainly 
going to cost the British taxpayer further very large sums, 
and is the governing factor in our relations with Germany at 
the present moment, it does appear to me regrettable that 
organs of independence and weight persist in treating the 
subject as though the feeling provoked in Germany by our 
diplomatic attitude were wholly uncalled for and unreason- 
able. Neither traditional British fair play nor the national 
interest can be strengthened or served thereby. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the difference in appre- 
ciation of the causes and origin of recent German policy in 
regard to the Morocco question held, on the one hand, in well- 
informed quarters in France, and in quarters which pass for 
being well informed in Britain on the other. While the 
French were directly concerned and we were not; while the 
bitter memories of 1870 still divide France and Germany and 
no such scars require healing in our relations with Germany ; 
nowhere in France (except amoug the Jingoes of the French 
colonial party, whose power in influencing events is unhappily 
considerable) has there been exhibited that harshness of judg- 
ment displayed among our own governing classes and in the 
columns of British newspapers and periodicals wielding 
enormous intellectual influence. The reason, I suppose, is that 
in France they were aware of the facts, while over here the 
facts have reached us in a garbled and incomplete condition, 
with the result that we have been more French than the 
French. One cannot but be profoundly impressed by the 
tone of the speeches in the Morocco debate in the French 
Chamber the other day. I wonder how many British editors 
have read them in the Oficiel! I venture to com- 
mend the following extract from the speech of M. 
Deschanel, the President of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Chamber, who can be suspected neither of 
“ peace-at-any-price” leanings nor of the numerous other 
heresies attributed to those who decline upon any and every 
occasion to let other people do their thinking for them, but 
prefer to get at the facts: 

“Could we,” said M. Deschanel, “ affect to ignore the efforts of 
Germany in Morocco for half a century, the travels of her 
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explorers, the en‘erpriss of her colonists, her agricultural and 
mineral enterpris*s, her steamship lines, her post offices, and 
especially that m>»vemant of ideas which gravitated towards the 
Shereefian Empire, not in Pan-German circles only or in colonial 
committees, but in intellectual circles, among that thinking élite 
which, to the honour and power of that nation where all 
co-operate for the same ends, prepares the work of diplomatists 
and soldiers.” 


Received with cheers, that speech strikes a more generous 
and understanding note than can be found, in the references 
to the Franco-German Moroccan dispute, in the speeches of 
any member of our own governing classes. The infusion of 
that sort of spirit into our relations with Germany as regards 
other problems which loom upon the horizon is, I continue to 
believe, a national interest of the highest importance.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. D. Moret. 

96 Talbot Road, Highgate. 


| Mr. Morel is entitled to a hearing, but we cannot say that 
we are convinced by his arguments. We strongly demur to 
his applying the term “ hectoring” to British diplomacy, and 
the insinuation that our governing classes are incapable of 
showing proper understanding or generosity in their refer- 
ences to Germany is most unjust to the many distinguished 
and highly placed men who have assiduously striven of late 
years to promote good feeling between the two countries.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





MAINE ON SINGLE-CHAMBER GOVERNMENT. 
(To rus Eprrorn or tae “ Sprecrator.”’] 
S1r,—I think many of your readers will be interested in the 
enclosed quotation from Sir Henry Maine’s “ Popular Govern- 
ment” (ed. 1885, pp. 125, 126) which has been sent me by a 
friend as a remarkable instance of political foresight. 


“There does not seem to be any insuperable objection, first of 
all, to making a distinction between ordinary legislation and 
legislation which in any other country would be called constitu- 
tional; and, next, to requiring for the last a special legislative 
procedure intended to secure caution and deliberation, and as 
near an approach to impartiality as a system of party government 
will admit of. The alternative is to leave unsettled all the 
questions \ h ch the controversy of 1884 brought to light, and to 
give free play to a number of tendencies already actively at work. 
It is quite plain whither they are conducting us. We are drifting 
towards a type of government associated with terrible events—a 
single assembly, armed with full powers over the Constitution, 
which it may exercise at pleasure. It will be a theoretically all- 
powerful Convention, governed by a practically all-powerful 
secret * Committee of Public Safety, but kept from complete sub- 
mission to its authority by obstruction, for which its rulers are 
always seeking to find a remedy in some kind of moral guillotine.” 


J. B. M. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE STOCKHOLM VOLUNTARY PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 

(To tas Eprror or tas “ Spscrator.”’] 
Srr,—Thinking that it might be of interest to some of your 
readers, I have asked a Swedish correspondent to send me a 
few details of the Frivilliga Skyddskiren (Voluntary Protec- 
tion Society) which was organized in Stockholm to meet the 
universal strike in 1909. Its aim was chiefly to keep the 
various means of communication open, though it was also pre- 
pared to assist in keeping order should the necessity arise— 
which happily was not the case. It was financed by subscrip- 
tion, and a large number of motors were placed at its disposal 
by private owners. The headquarters were at the Hodtel 
Continental, where its members were fed and if necessary put 
up. They were also supplied with uniforms and weapons. 
The society was started some weeks beforehand, so that 
by the first day of the strike it was completely organized. 
Many hundreds of men of all ranks had already joined, had 
been classified, and their various jobs allotted. It was, there- 
fore, ready to run the trams and a certain number of steamers 
(its members both working the latter and lading and unlading 
them) as well as to do any necessary public work such as 
scavenging, &c. To give an instance, my informant, a civil 
engineer, was a stoker for a week, getting 3kr. a day from the 
steamer, a cab driver for half a day, and then an electric tram 
conductor for four weeks, getting 5kr. a day from the Com- 
pany as well as a medal. He tells me that most of the 
members enjoyed their work and were quite sorry when their 


* Some excellent remarks on the secrecy of the Cabinet, and therefore its 
strength, are to be found on pp. 115-16, 
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duties came toan end. I may add that similar societies were 
formed in other big towns, though I have no detailed informa- 
tion as to their success. But my correspondent assures me 
that it was this society which, in Stockholm at any rate, saved 
the situation and made the strike a fiasco.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

8. M. Fox. 





THE WAR IN TRIPOLL 

[To tux Eprror or rus “Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—Surely Signor Villari, in his letter which appeared in 
your issue of December 30th, 1911, rather over-estimates the 
Italian approval of this war. A well-known Italian silk 
manufacturer and Free Trader wrote to me a few weeks ago 
(speaking of his own and his much respected family's 
opinion) : “ Noi non siamo affatto per Tripoli e crediamo che 
I’ Italia aveva tante altre cose migliori da fare. Speriamo che 
la guerra finisca presto.” I cannot think that my friend is 
so completely a!one in this respect, and in any case his letter 
shows that the words “every one” used by Signor Villari is 
excessive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AnTuuR HvuGHEs. 
Beccles. 





WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 
[To tag Epriror or tur “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—You announced a fortnight since a paper on “ Wages 
and Prices” which Mr. Hooker had prepared for the Statis- 
tical Society. This paper is now in the journal of that 
Society and is a monumental work, recalling the late Sir 
Robert Giffen at his best. Few of us were, 1 think, aware 
that Foreign Departments are establishing official “ Index 
Numbers,” and are thus checking and completing the 
admirable work here of Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck. All this 
is set out with much elaboration by Mr. Hooker. Your 
columns are not quite the place in which to analyse “ index 
numbers,” buat in broad outline Mr. Hooker's paper will 
reduce the general anxiety. Food prices for this year of 
drought are abnormal, but eliminating the past six months 
the world-wide rise of prices is seen to be dragging upward 
wages almost commensurately in England and abroad. Thus 
the index number for wages (U.K.) for the average of the 
period 1895-99 was 97, and for 1910 it was 107. Retail food 
prices had in the same period advanced from 96 to 111. Thus 
the wage earner is very little the worse for the rise of prices, 
and indirectly no doubt that rise through the “boom” it 
created in trade absorbed the unemployed. In France the 
position is really remarkable, and no doubt the official figures 
which are most elaborate, will start an active controversy, 
Wages in France for the above period have risen steadily from 
98 to 110, while retail food prices have fallen from 104 to 96. 
The United States index numbers are not unfortunately 
brought up to date ; there, however, the advance both of wages 
and of food prices has been unprecedented, and wages have 
advanced to the full measure of prices, while hours are shorter. 
But, what is of all the most important, the general advance in 
the price of all commodities as shown by the index numbers is 
much greater in the case of the United States than in the 
United Kingdom. Average prices here did not rise appre- 
ciably (diagram five) between 1892 and 1910. In the United 
States the rise, especially since 1896, has been enormous. It 
may be safely reckoned at 40 per cent. This being the case 
as between England and America, England has been a bad 
country for America to sell to, but America, on the other hand, 
has been a great and improving market for our exports. Thus 
Mr. Hooker's paper throws a calcium light on the root 
cause of the great anxiety in Wall Street for the past 
four years as to its exchange on Europe, and only that our 
exporters instead of bringing their cash balances here have been 
shifting vast sums owing us by New York into Canadian invest- 
ment, the trouble in Wall Street would have been much more 
acute. I have heard it suggested in New York that prices 
there were higher than the “international level,” and this 
view which now stands revealed was regarded as fantastic—as 
though the level of the ocean had risen on that side! Enough 
to say Mr. Hooker's contribution is most valuable and timely, 
It isa pity perhaps he occupied a couple of pages with Mr. 
Cassel’s “curve” in the Zidskrift, which is a mere rainbow 


chase.—I am, Sir, &e., Moreton FREWEN. 





Brede Place, Sussex 
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NATIONALISTS AND UNIONISTS IN ULSTER. 
[To re Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In your article in your issue of January 6th you appear 
to agree with the Liberal contention that there is a majority 
of Home Rulers in Ulster. I cannot see how this contention 
can be substantiated. Owing to the number of uncontested 
elections of late years in Ulster, it is no doubt difficult to get 
exact figures for the present moment, but I submit that the 
fairest test is to take the figures for the last contested election 
in which a Unionist and Nationalist opposed each other in 
each constituency, and in the case of those constituencies 
where no out-and-out Nationalist has ever stood to take the 
votes received by the “Liberal” candidate, as being approxi- 
mately those of Nationalists. Working on the basis we find 
that the aggregate Unionist majorities in Ulster amount to 
38,047, and the Nationalist majorities to 27,647, a balance in 
favour of the Unionists of 10,400. There remains West 
Donegal, which has never been contested by a Unionist, and 
is no doubt almost wholly Nationalist. We might give a 
Nationalist majority of about 5,000 there, and still leave a 
Unionist majority on balance of over 5,000. I may add that 
by taking the “ Liberal ” figures in the cases I have mentioned 
the position is really made as favourable as possible for the 
Nationalist, as several Presbyterians vote Liberal who would 
not vote straight Nationalist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Union Club, W. T. J. Gun. 
Trafalgar Square, 8.W. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT AND THE 
VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL SYSTEM. 
[To tur Epitor or tue “ Srectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Sir Henry Burdett states in the Spectator of 
December 16th that, judging from my letter (written on 
December 5th, published on December 9th), I had not 
seen “the amendments to the Insurance Bill as it exists to- 
day” (December 16th)! The point needs no emphasis on 
my part, and, further, I fail to see why I should be blamed 
because the clauses of the Bill were renumbered after my letter 
had been written. If Sir Henry says that the words I quoted, 
“or such other diseases as the Local Government Board 
with tie approval of the Treasury may appoint,” are pur- 
poseless and meaningless, I must leave time to show, but I 
should much have preferred him to dea) with my main 
contentions than that he should have ridden off on yet 
another horse.—I om, Sir, &c., H. W. BurLeieu. 





THE PROPOSED AVIATION SCHOOL FOR THE 

LAKE DISTRICT. 
(To Tue Epiror or Tue “Srrcrator.”’) 
Sir,—At a meeting of the residents round the shores of Win- 
dermere last Friday a letter was read from the promoter of 
a hydro-aeroplane company who has obtained a lease of 
fourteen years from the Rector of Windermere, which will 
enable him to build his factory on the glebe land at the 
narrowest part of the Lake, between Bowness Bay and the 
ferry. That letter showed that what was intended was 
neither more nor less than to convert Windermere into an 
aerodrome. He had obtained the consent of a well known 
nobleman in the North to act as patron, and, encouraged by 
interested inquiries from the War Office, it was evident that a 
factory of machines on a large scale was in his mind. He 
minimized the nuisance from the terrific noise of his machine, 
heard now for more thana mile from the Lake, by saying that 
a friend had not been able to distinguish the sound of aGnome 
engine in flight from the noise of a motor cycle on a racing 
track. With regard to the disfigurement of the Lake shore 
by his two hangars, twenty-two feet high and eighty feet 
broad, he was willing to paint them of a neutral green, quite 
forgetting that the amenity of the scene for all residents 
who look down upon the shore and all who pass close by 
them on the Lake will be irretrievably injured by their 
structure. 

With a delightful simplicity he admitted that his reason 
for selecting his place of manufacture was that there was 
less danger for aviation over the water than over the land. 
Less danger to whom? To the airmen who will have a soft 
fall or to the boating people, who after being blessed by a 
sprinkling of castor oil from above will be possibly sunk by 








a 50 h.-p. Gnome on their heads? Or to horses, who as they 
cross the ferry close by, or pass along the roads near the 
Lake, will, as has already been experienced, protest in the 
only way that frightened horses can? With a curious dis- 
regard of the fact that the Board of Trade has prohibited 
steamers passing through the narrows and threading the 
islands at a greater speed than six miles an hour, this daring 
aviator intends to plant his sheds for starting off from right 
in the middle of this danger zone, though it is incontrovertible 
that his amphibious machine is at the starting point to all 
intents and purposes a vessel propelled at great speed. 

The meeting realized that, quite apart from the nuisance of 
the noise, which would prevent the very quiet they had come 
to seek, and paid heavy prices for building sites to obtain, this 
conversion of Windermere into an aerodrome would not only 
depreciate property and prevent any further building, as has, 
we are informed, been proved to be the case at Brooklands and 
near Hendon, but would in the long run damage the hotel- 
keepers and the tradesmen. For although a certain number of 
the boat-builder hands would obtain work in the aeroplane 
shop, yacht-building would probably cease, and the chief 
industry of the Lake, which is now boating, would be gravely 
interfered with. But it was on the question of danger to the 
public that the meeting was most unanimous. Windermere 
is a highway, not only for the passenger steamers between 
Lakeside and Waterhead, but is constantly being crossed by 
private launches to and from Bowness and Ambleside. At 
times Bowness Bay and the neighbourhood swarms with 
boating craft of all descriptions. At times yacht races seem 
to fill the available water space. Who in his senses would 
risk the chance of an aeroplane suddenly falling upon his 
boating party, or yacht, or launch if he could help it? 

The promoter of this Lake District Aviation School spoke 
of Windermere as being specially suitable to his plan. If 
there is one part of the North of England less suited, it surely 
is the Lake District, if we are to believe the experience of 
such skilled aviators as Beaumont and Vedrines. Not only is 
Windermere subject to sudden squalls, but pockets of air 
are certain to exist in the neighbourhood of any of our fell- 
sides. During the great thousand-mile race of the two skilled 
and daring airmen who came in first and second one was 
nearly wrecked as he flew over Shap and the gorge of Tebay, 
and the other gave our Lake District hills a wide berth rather 
than risk the danger he foresaw. 

If this mischievous scheme, with whatever good intent 
behind it on the score of national service, is 2'lowed to 
proceed unchecked, it is good-bye not only to the peace and 
quiet of the district, which is now sought out for that very 
reason by the hard workers of the northern cities, but it is 
also farewell to the enjoyment of the legitimate sport of 
boating, sailing, or fishing without fear and danger on 
Windermere.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. Rawnstey. 

P.S.—The matter is not a local matter only. It isa national 
one. Other less-frequented sheets of water, without the 
proximity of hills, may be found for hydro-aeroplaning 
experiments and aviation schools. If Lancashire cares to 
preserve the amenity of its resting ground, it must speak out. 
Either write to W. Warburton, Esq., Chairman, Cragwood, 
Troutbeck, or A. Holmes, Esq., Linthwaite, Windermere (Hon. 
Sec. Local Committee). 

[It is essential that we should not fall behind the Conti- 
nental Powers in the supply and expert use of aeroplanes. 
But if a strong case can be made out, as Canon Rawnsley 
seems to have done, against the choice of Windermere 
as an aerodrome, on meteorological grounds as well as on the 
score of the safety of the residents, the project is unworthy 
of support, and we wish its opponents every success.—ED. 
Spectator. ] 





HEINRICH HEINE IN LONDON. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’]} 

Srr,—Ben Jonson loved Shakespeare as much as mortal could 
love him “on this side idolatry.” Judging from the warmth 
of his delightful appreciation of the genius of Shakespeare, 
Heinrich Heine’s worship had no limits set to it. It adds to 
our pride in our national poet to know that one of the keenest 
intellects and most charming writers that even Germany has 
produced continually refers to him as the world’s greatest 
mind. 

We English can forgive Heine his reflections on our nation, 
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piquant and pungent as they often are, for the sake of his 
Jove of Shakespeure, for the splendid tribute he paid to him, 
and also for his own fascinating genius; long as the world 
shall last, with Heine as with Shakespeare, 
“ Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
Their infinite variety.” 
It is never safe to take Heine too seriously : he abused his own 
country at times even more than he did us_ In the chapter in 
which he says we are such a disagreeable people that Ocean 
would long ago have swallowed us only he feared such a 
terrible indigestion would be the result; in the same chapter 
he describes his delight in finding, when he stayed in London, 
that everything everywhere reminded him of Shakespeare, so 
much so that he seemed to be the presiding and all-pervading 
genius loci, 

“Ueberall umrauscht uns dort der Fittig seines Genius, aus 
jeder bedeutenden Erscheinung griisst uns sein klares Auge, 
und bei grossartigen Vorfillen glauben wir ihn manchmal nicken 
zu sehen, leise nicken, leise und lichelnd.” 

We can also “ gently nod and smile ” when Heine flings at 
us his waspish— 

“Mother Nature never entirely disinherits her creatures, so 
having refused to the English all that is beautiful and lovable, 
aiter endowing them with neither voice for song nor sense to 
enjoy it, after providing them perhaps with only leather porter- 
holders in place of human souls—well, to make up for it she 
allowed them a great lump of national freedom, a genius for home 
comforts, and William Shakespeare.” 

Somewhere Heine says the difference between our England 
and the merry England of Sbakespeare’s time is owing to 
our having taken to drink heavy beer and gruesome porter 
in place of the inspiriting juice of the grape. He loveda glass 
of good wine, and once when dining with his excellent 
publisher Campe, whom he alternately flattered and abused, 
his grace before or after meat was :— 

“We thank Thee, mighty Lord of All, 
With grateful and deep emotion, 
For creating the Rhine wine on the land, 

And oysters in the ocean.” 
He goes on to give thanks for other good things, including 
the lemon to squeeze on his oyster, but most of all he thanks 
the Lord for giving him such a dear good publisher who can 
feed a poor poet so royally. 

Even Carlyle is hardly a greater hero-worshipper, in this 
case of Shakespeare, than was Heine, who seems to have been 
unfortunate in the weather when he lived in London in the 
spring of 1827—our springs can be bad, but, thank God, 
nothing to those of Edinburgh! Heine, writing to a friend 
from Craven Street, says he “felt ill and cross and cold and 
had no fire”—he hated our smoky stone-coal fires—and in 
another y lace adds: “I could stomach nothing in England, 
neither the people nor the cooking; the reason for it was really 
in myself. I brought a zood stock of ill-temper with me from 
home, and I increased it among a people who can only kill 
their boredom in the whirlpool of political and mercantile 
activity.” Heine's gibes often get home! It was this ceaseless 
mercantile activity that Heine found so distracting in London, 
he says somewhere: “Let the philosopher go to study London, 
but no poet.” Asa poet he wanted to stop and muse in our 
streets, to see Shakespeare nodding to him quietly from some 
old building; then somebody banged him in the back and 
another body prodded him in the stomach. No place this busy 
Cheapside, he says, for a poor poet! So he goes off in his 
droll way and weeps on Waterloo Bridge. 

“The certainty, the exactness, the great madness, and the 
punctiliousness of life in England made me not a little un- 
happy; for just as the machines in England appear like 
human beings, so do the human beings appear like 
machines.” All this made him so miserable that as he “ stood 
one evening on Waterloo Bridge and looked down on the 
waters of the Thames” he felt “so woebegone that the hot 
tears gushed from my eyes. ... They fell down into the 
Thames and were carried away into the great sea which has 
already swallowed up so many human tears without noticing 
them.” Some day, when England is a German province, his 
countrymen will erect a statue to Heine on Waterloo Bridge 
to grect the New Zealander, for it was Heine who called into 
being the Pan-Germanic idea—he says he saw the day coming 
when Germany would not only be “ over all” but all. 

In the meantime there can be no reason why we should not, 





lived in London, viz., No. 32 Craven Street, Strand, which ie. 
just as it was in the spring of 1827, and when Benjamin 
Franklin dwelt in the same street. 

It seems to me that nobody can feel any real resentment at 
the pawky sayings of Heine about us: they are so delightfully 
amusing, e.g. where he says that God, having denied us any 
natural sun for nearly twelve months in the year, more than 
made up for it by giving us that great spiritual sun, Shake- 
speare. But for that we should, indeed, be in a bad way in 
our, as he calls it, “Isle of Damnation, that Botany Bay 
without its warm climate, that stone-cold, qualm-giving, 
machine-buzzing, church-going, bad be-drunken England.” 

It was Heine who started the mistaken idea that the 
Germans discovered Shakespeare, but unconsciously, perhaps, 
if one can ever think of him as in that state, Heine himself 
disproves the idea. He came to London, he tells us, filled tothe 
brim with Shakespeare lore, imbibed from his earliest youth (von 
Srithester Jugend); and to his amazement he finds, “not only 
educated people (Gebildete), but even the common folk, in fact 
every body here(i.c.,in England) knows theimmortal dramas, even 
the fat ‘ Beefeater,’ who, with his red coat and red face, acts as 
your guide to th: Tower, as he shows you the dungeon behind 
the middle gate where Richard had his nephews, the young 
princes, murdered, even this ‘ Beefeater’ refers you to Shake- 
speare for the details of the bloody tragedy.” Then at West- 
minster Abbey the vestryman or sexton who takes you round 
“spricht immer von Shakespeare.” And in spite of this our 
Teutonic friends want to claim our poet as really a von 
Shakespeare! No, Heine knew well enough in his heart that, 
stupid as he pretended to find us, we can all of us appreciate 
his Shakespeare, at least to some extent and in parts. At 
times one feels Heine goes so far as, rather grudgingly, 
to lend him td us; but only Hazlitt, he thinks, really under- 
stands him here, and perhaps Kean. He admits his soul was 
“powerfully moved” when Kean rushed distracted across 
the stage crying, 

“A horse, a horse, my kingdem for a horse!” 

Heine was a poet and a dreamer, but he dreamed great 
things—some of which have come, or are coming, to pass 
His Pan-Germanic idea, what does he think of it now? If 
he could now do more “ Reisebilder” in his native land, be 
would imagine he had got by mistake into that “Isle of the 
Damned,” that “ Eng,” that “narrow” England, when his 
astounded ears heard all Germany buzzing with machinery 
and the Hammer of Thor clanging ceaselessly, fashioning 
the great mailed fleet which is to force old Neptune to swallow 
us, whether he likes it or not. 

To get funds to put up a modest memorial to Heine on the 
house he dwelt in when in London is the object of this letter 
to the Spectator. We have obtained the permission of the 
owners of the house, the London and South Eastern Railway 
Company. The London County Council approves the idea, 
and will affix the tablet, merely recording that 

(L.C C.) 
HEINRICH 
HEINE 
German Poet 
and Essayist 
(1779-1856) 
Lived Here 
1827 

The cost, Sir L. Gomme, the Clerk of the L.C.C., tells me, wil? 
be under ten pounds. I think many British admirers of 
Heine would like to help to pay for this tablet. The German 
Hospital in London is an excellent institution, and what 
I propose is that any subscriptions sent to me, as Editor of 
The Publishers’ Circular, 19 Adam Street, Strand, London, 
should be acknowledged in that paper, also direct to the 
senders, and that after the cost of the memorial is defrayed 
any surplus is to be given to the German Hospital, Dalston, E. 
Yes, I was coming to that. I am sure somebody has already 
begun a letter to the Spectator to ask what Heine would think 
about it. He would certainly say something sarcastic, we 
may be sure of that, possibly— 

“ What! did I ask you for bread when alive 

That you give me this stone when I am dead ? 

Well! put it up and be damned, 

Only put on it, ‘Here Heine was miserable.” 
But he had a warm, loving heart; he would remember happier 
months in the same year spent at Ramsgate. Writing to 





and every reason why we should, mark the house where Heine 


J. H. Detmold in a letter dated Ramsgate, July 2Sth, 1827, he 
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says, “I am high up at present, on the last cliff at Ramsgate, 
and I am sitting in a high balcony, and as I write I look down 
over the lovely wide sea, whose waves clamber up the rocks 
and roar their most joyous music for my heart. I tell you 
this, so that you may know that my good advice comes 
down to you from a good healthy height. I am on the point 
of leaving England, where I have been since April, and I am 
going to pass through Brabant and Holland and return in a 
few months to Germany.” He had already had a foretaste of 
Dutch life. “Iwas like to die of laughing,” he says, “ when 
I kissed the first pretty Dutch girl, and she stood still 
phlegmatically and said nothing but a long-drawn ‘myn- 
heer! ,” 

If Heine thought that some poor countryman or woman of 
his, condemned by fate to be ill in this “Isle of Damnation,” 
would have.even one “hot tear” dried through him, he would 
shrug his shoulders about this memorial and say, “ Well! As 
you like it.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Marston. 

Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 

P.S.—To make a long letter longer, I must just mention 
(and how Heine would have laughed at it!) that when I was 
trying to find out who could give us permission to put up the 
memorial I asked at No. 32 Craven Street if anybody knew 
Heinrich Heine, and they said, “ No, doesn’t live here.” Then 
I ventured to ask if they thought any one else in the house 
~would remember Heine, and they asked, “ What is he?” I 
said he was a poet. “No poets here.” Just as they were 
shutting me out one of them said, “How long ago was he 
here?” and when I replied, “ About 80 years,” that was the 
dimit, and their looks said, “This fellow must be mad—or 
at least-a poet!” 





“KEATS THE CHEMIST.” 

[To tue Epitor or Tus “ Specrator.”] 
rr,—Mr. Bashford is clearly mistaken as to the duties of 
apprentices to apothecaries at the period of Keats’s service, 
allustrated by the following story of the experience of one of 
the same age (related by him to me in 1862), who, having been 
jeft in charge of the “shop” for the day, replied to his 
enaster’s inquiry on his return, “How have you got on?” 
“Very well, Sir; seen seven patients.” ‘ What did you do 
for them?” “I bled them all.” “Quite right,” replied the 


enaster.—I am, Sir, &c., Ep. M. Wrencu, 
Apprenticed to an Apothecary in 1849, 
Park Lodge, Baslow, Derbyshire. 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
[To rue Epitor oF tHe “Srectaror.’’] 
‘Srr,—It is only lately that I have been able to identify a 
criticism on English hexameters by an Elizabethan poet. The 
following passage occurs in the First Book of Bishop Joseph 
all’s “ Satires ” (published circa 1597) :— 
« Another scorns the home-spun thread of rhymes, 
Matched with the lofty feet of elder times : 
Give me the numbred verse that Virgil sung, 
And Virgil’s self shall speak the English tongue : 
Manhood and garboiles shall be chaunt with chaunged feet 
And headstrong dactyls making music meet. 
The nimble dactyl striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees pacing it below ; 
The lingering spondees, labouring to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay. 
Whoever saw a colt wanton and wild 
Yok’d with a slow-foot ox on fallow field, 
Can right areed how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactylets. 
If Jove speak English in a thundring cloud, 
Thwick, thwack, and riff raff, roars he out aloud, 
Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate.” 
fn line 11 the poet (who claims to be the first English satirist) 
«with a striking metaphor pours scorn on those who attempt 
English hexameters. The last lines of all may have pinched 
Edmund Spenser.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Rev.) GLENN DALRYMPLE. 
Tlam Vicarage, Ashbourne. 


[To rue Epitor or tue “ Specraror.”’} 
‘Sir,—Before correspondence on this subject is closed permit 
me to recall to your readers the following passage from Cole- 
vidge’s “ Table Talk” (1858, p. 272, note) :— 
“Although Mr. C. was remarkably deficient in the technical 
memory of words, he could say a great deal of Isaiah by heart, and 





he delighted in pointing out the hexametrical rhythm of numerous 
passages in the English version— 
Hear, O heavens, and give ear, | O earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken. 
I have nourished and brought up children, | and they have 
rebelled against me. 
The ox knoweth his owner, | and the ass his master’s crib: 
But Israel doth not know, | my people doth not consider.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. L. Moreton. 
197 Albany Street, N.W. 





[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator,’’] 
Srr,—I must apologize for being so far behind the times, but 
I seldom have the chance of seeing an English newspaper, and 
I have only quite lately seen the correspondence that has been 
appearing in the Spectator on the subject of English hexa- 
meters—a correspondence that was, I suppose, started by your 
review of my version of the “Odyssey.” I am not going to 
trouble you with a repetition of my creed in regard to the 
hexameter and its possibilities, for I have stated my beliefs— 
as far as I hold any formulated beliefs on the subject—in the 
Preface of my book. Butthere is just cne point that I should 
like to touch on. Let me illustrate this point by Mr. Watson’s 
pentameter, which you quote with such enthusiastic approval :— 
“When upon orchard and lane breaks the white foam of the 
spring.” 

Everybody with amy sense for the beauty of word-pictures 
andthe music of language would agree with you in admiring 
this line, and it would be vandalism to propose any emenda- 
tion, since (as Dante tells us) nothing that has once been har- 
monized into a true artistic form can be changed without 
ruining all its harmony; but do you not feel that, if we wish to 
use the hexameters or the elegiac couplet asa delicate and 
sensitive medium, we must endeavour to adopt some such rule 
in regard to dactyls as I have suggested in my Preface—a rule 
that I have tried to carry out in my translation, namely, that 
for the “shorts” of the dactyl we should avoid as much as 
possible all monosyllables or dissyllables that are weighted 
with meaning and make one pause to think? I have given 
from Kingsley’s “Andromeda” several dactyls that seem to 
me to be “painful faults” amid “richly harmonized music,” 
and I cannot but confess that “ breaks the white...” is 
equally painful to my ear, however much I admire the line 
for other reasons. Rhythmically Clough’s pentameter 

“ While from Janiculum heights thundered the cannon of France ” 


seems to me better than Mr. Watson’s line.—I am, Sir, &c, 
Lessingstrasse 2, Freiburg 7. Br. H. B. Correri.u. 
P.S.—A propos of the English pentameter, I wonder if you 

will agree with me in thinking that it might be well to con- 
sider whether we could not manage to construct it more on the 
old lines, so as to preserve better the poise and equilibrium of 
the Greek and Latin line, in which (to take one detail) the last 
word is very seldom indeed a monosyllable, and the lusé 
syllable generally unemphatic—not weighted with meaning or 
apt to make one pause to think—whereas in most English 
pentameters the line ends with a bang and often with a very 
weighty word. Of course the differences between an analytic 
and a synthetic language have to be taken into consideration, 
so that “of France” may be perhaps regarded as a single 
word. 





“UNDER WAY.” 
[To tus Eprrorn oF tus “ Srectrator.”’] 

S1r,—I think T am entitled to reply that your correspondents 
offer no evidence, but merely advance opinions. I do not 
think that such phrases as “ under sail” or the more modern 
“under steam,” which is a mere modification of the same, 
have anything to do with the question. For “under” is here 
literally “ beneath,” which is the common English usage; and 
the phrase “running under sail” occurs in King Alfred's 
translation of Orosius more than a thousand years ago 
(N. E. D., 8.v. SAIL). 

But I cannot find that “under way,” as a_ nautical 
phrase, is of any great antiquity in English. I find no 
instance of it in Todd’s “ Johnson ” or in Bailey; and, though 
Phillips and Kersey explain the “way” of a ship as 
her sailing or course, they say nothing about “under way.” 
There is no hint of it in Sewel’s Dutch Dictionary in 1749 
The English-Dutch part only recognizes the English “ under 
sail,” and the Dutch part has the following: “ Onderwege, by 
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the way, on one’s way. Ik vond het onderwege, I found it by 
the way, or as I was coming along. Hy is onderwege, He is 
on his way. Hoe lang was hy onderwege? How long was he 
a coming ?” 

Hexham’s Dutch Dictionary, in 1658, has: “ Onderwegen, 
Under-way, or upon the way”; but the hyphen evidently 
means that Under-way is the literal equivalent, and requires 
explanation. In fact, he adds: Onderwegen laten, to leave 
under way, to omit, or to desist”; where “to leave under 
way” is neither English nor sense, but merely a blind 
rendering. The German wnterweges is in all modern 
dictionaries, and the Swedish under vigen is in Widegren 
(1788); but we sadly want an example in English. Even one 
no older than 1800 would be better than nothing.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Water W. SKzEAT. 





[To tue Eprror or Tse “ Specraror.”’] 
§:r,—Curiously enough, the correct use of the expressions 
“under way” and “under weigh” quite frequently comes 
up for discussion amongst seamen. My experience, however, 
is that a very little reflection determines the matter as follows: 
(1) A ship with her anchor clear of the ground, whether 
moving or not, is said to be “under way.” (2) In carrying out 
the operation of “ weighing” the officer in charge of the fore- 
castle, when he sees by the behaviour of the cable that the 
anchor has broken out of the ground, reports to the navigating 
bridge, “ Anchor’s away, Sir.” (8) There is undoubtedly a 
possible ambiguity here, for an anchor hanging “up and 
down” clear of the ground may also be described, quite 
carrectly, as being “a-weigh.” But the overwhelming con- 
sensus of opinion amongst experienced sailors is as described 
above.—I am, Sir, &c., M. T. P. 





THE BIRD SANCTUARY. 

[To rue Eprror or THe “Srzctrator.”’] 
S1r,—The cold snap suggests my asking your kind permission to re- 
mind your readers that during hard weather we feed the birds inthe 
Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary. For this purpose we should be very 
glad of subscriptions, as well as towards the upkeep of the wood 
and the wages of the keeper. May I take the present opportunity 
of saying also that we are introducing a new series of simple feed- 
ing trays and bird tables which will be om view at the offices of 
the Selborne Society, 42 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. (entrance in 
Vernon Place), during the coming week? It is advantageous if 
the nesting sites are put into position into gardens as soon as 
possible while the birds are coming for food, so that they may get 
used to them. 

In conclusion I would add that I should be most happy to give 
any advice and help in my power to bird lovers who may care to 
communicate with me.—Il am, Sir, &c., 

Witrrep Marx Wess, 
Chairman of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary; 
Honorary Secretary of the Selborne Society. 
42 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 








Tus Rev. C. E. Mackenzie wishes to inform the unknown donor 
who sends him the Spectator that his address is now United Free 
Manse, Poyntzfield, near Invergordon. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 
—_—@—— 
A BIG BOY’S LULLABY. 
Farriks and shadows all have had their day, 
The tender glamour of “ good-night” is past, 
You shut the door—as men do—when you pray, 
In grief or joy you turn your eyes away ... 
The world has got you, little son, at last. 
When yet you were a dream I wrapped you, dear, 
In all the fearful wonderment of Spring, 
3ut when you came I almost ceased to fear, 
Lest this great moulding, this my purpose here 





And now my moulding’s done; a ruder hand 
Shall shape my dream to some design unknown, 
And I, a stranger in a sweet, strange land, 
Shall watch the fair fields of your soul expand, 
And reap what fruits of all that I have sown ? 


Yet that which was remains; and though the world 
Holds you to-day, my arms once held you fast. 

And when at night time you are lying curled 
Child-wise in dreaming—when your heart's unfurled 
To hear God's tender evening psalms at last— 


Listen, my little son, for I, too, sing: 

Hush, love is over all and love’s divine. 

The world that parts us is a shadow-thing 
(Laugh at the world and it shall crown you king), 
And you are mine still, Boy, and only mine. 


MILDRED Hvux.Ley. 








ART. 


MR. ROGER FRY’S PICTURES. 

THE prophet of the Post-Impressionists has been putting his 
theories into practice, and the results are now to be seen at 
the Alpine Club Gallery. Mr. Fry’s well-known seriousness 
precludes the possibility of any mere desire to astonish and 
shock. Rather the impression given is of a somewhat laboured 
copying. The value of tradition in art which has been so 
ably upheld by Mr. Fry in the past with his pen is now 
exemplified by his brush in the imitation of Maurice Denis 
and Picasso. Post-Impressionism has been both upheld and 
derided with much violence and unnecessary waste of ink, and 
champions and opponents have lost themselves in wandering 
mazes of subtle esthetics. In truth the issue is simple 
enough. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, art, 
largely owing to science and photography, became too often 
occupied with mere realism and the outward appearance of 
things. To represent the external and physical aspect of a 
scene became the end, and the emotional and spiritual signifi- 
cance was forgotten. To produce this result a series of 
technical conventions were built up with the aim of producing 
as much illusion of reality as possible, and ended in the 
typical Academy and Salon picture. Against this limited and 
materialistic view of art has come the inevitable reaction, and 
with it a desire to devise a new convention of representation. 
The aim is to convey the spirit of the thing represented 
rather than its outward appearance. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this struggle between 
mind and matter. Chinese, Italian, Flemish, and Dutch art 
can all show the two forces at work. What remains to be 
seen, and what only time can show, is how far the present 
workers are right in their practice. Are they right, we may 
wonder, in neglecting qualities of delicacy and beauty of 
paint and wilfully assuming a deliberate clumsiness of execu- 
tion and a pretended childishness of vision? Experiments 
must clearly be made if art is to be a living thing. Are the 
present experimenters of sufficient genius to lead us forward 
and not into blind alleys? That is the question. H. §. 











BOOKS. 


———>— 


THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE.* 


Tue Poetics of Aristotle is undoubtedly, as Sir J. Sandys has 
observed, a work which was “ without a rival in Greek litera- 
ture as a model of literary criticism until, in the Roman age, 
we ultimately reached the famous treatise On the Sublime.” 
At the revival of Greek study in the sixteenth century half a 
score editions or translations poured from the presses of 
Florence and of Venice, while the present volume is enriched 
by a Latin rendering of the Arabic version of Abu *b-Bashar 
Matta, “published before a.p. 932,” which comes to us from 
“acopy in the possession of the philosopher Abu ’Ali Ibn 
Samh, who lectured in Baghdad in the year a.p. 1009,” the 
Arabic version being itself made from a Syriac translation 














Margoliouth, Laudian Professor of 





Should suffer from a moment’s faltering. 


° The Poetics of Aristotle. By D. 8. 


Arabic at Oxford, London; Hodder and Stoughton. (1(s, 6d, net.) 
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which “we shall probably be right in assigning to the sixth 
century.” But in spite of these testimonials to its interest the 
treatise was till lately, we think, little known in England; so 
that when S. H. Butcher published Aristotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art in 1894 he noted that “it was just a 
hundred years since a critical text of the Poetics had been 
published in Great Britain.” That admirable volume, how- 
ever, in which exact scholarship and literary grace seem to 
have found their perfect union, restored the Poetics to their 
proper place in general esteem, and to-day criticism of the 
drama almost seems maimed and incomplete unless it is 
rounded off by a maxim from Aristotle. 

But henceforth those who quote him will need to walk very 
warily. Ancient writers, as is well known, were never weary 
of praising “the golden stream of his eloquence,” while to 
most modern readers his style seems a very model of harsh, 
<rabbed, awkward condensation, so that the theory has often 
been put forward that the works of Aristotle, as we possess 
them, are not his “published discourses,” as known to 
antiquity, but rather, as it were, the skeleton notes on which 
those discourses were built up; and now, in dealing with the 
Poetics, Professor Margoliouth puts forward a somewhat 
similar theory in a very striking and even startling form. 
The treatise, he asserts, belongs definitely to the class of 
writings known as “esoteric,” which are of set purpose so 
composed as not to be “ understanded of the vulgar,” so that 
the work should really be compared with “the esoteric litera- 
ture of the East,” and studied as, for instance, you might 
etudy “the grammatical aphorisms or s@ras of Panini, no 
sentence of which would, without teaching, be understood 
even by one whose native language was Sanskrit.” In fact, 
the famous question, Intelligis, quae legis? exactly applies to 
it, for to the ordinary reader its words are either meaningless 
or misleading “unless some one should guide him,” while to 
afford such guidance it is necessary to know thoroughly the 
whole vast corpus of Aristotelian learning, so as at once to 
catch the clue to each dark and perplexing saying. For 
example, we are told on one occasion that certain difficulties 
in poetry may be resolved by considering “the common 
custom of speech,” and then comes this cryptic utterance: 
“Thus they say a dilution (rv xexpaucvov) is wine, whence the 
half-verse ‘ greaves of new-wrought tin,’” which we must leave 
as a puzzle to the reader, because we wish to illustrate Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth’s views by a less curious but more import- 
ant example. 

There are, perhaps, no words better known to literary 
students than those in which Aristotle defines tragedy, 
which we print here along with two renderings :— 
torw obv tpaygd!a plunois mpdtews omavSa'as wal tedrclas pdyeOos 
éxovons, Hdvonévn Adyp xwpls éExdory trav ciddv ev ois poplos, 
‘Spdvrwv wal ob 3° dmayyeAlas, 5 €Adov nal dBov mepalvovca rhy 
nav towttwy malnudrwy Kdbapoww. 


“Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, 
complete, and of acertain magnitude; in language embellished 
with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found 
in separate parts of the play ; in the form of action, not of narra- 
tive; through pity and fear effecting the proper purgation of those 
emotions.” — Butcher. 

“A tragedy is, then, the portrayal of an imaginary chapter of 
heroic life, complete and of some length, in language sweetened 
in different parts in all known ways, in dramatic, not narrative 
form, indirectly through pity and terror righting mental disorders 
of this type.”—Margoliouth. 


It is plain here, we think, that in making a carefully worded 
pronouncement of supreme interest—for to determine the 
nature of tragedy, rather than of poetry in general, is the 
real purpose of the Poetics—Aristotle has so expressed him- 
self us to convey to two s‘udents of the first rank a meaning 
which is strikingly divergent ; but for reasons of space we can 
enly consider the final phrase which has been, as Butcher 
vemarks, “the centre of a great historic discussion,” and to 
which he himself devotes an essay of thirty pages, in which 
there are no words wasted. For centuries, indeed, Aristotle 
was thought to indicate that the purpose of tragedy was “a 
purification of the passions” as a whole; and so Sir Philip 
Sidney, Corneille, Racine, and Lessing took the passage. 
Milton, however, whe was at once a scholar and a poet, saw 
more clearly, saying that, according to Aristotle, tragedy is 
“of power, by raising pity and fear, to purge the mind of 








those and suchlike passions; that is, to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up by reading 
or seeing those passages well imitated,” pretty much as “in 
physick things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt 
humours.” And Butcher, largely accepting Milton’s hint that 
tragedy provides a sort of “ hommopathie cure” for pity and 
fear, speaks of the tragic “katharsis ” as a process by which “the 
painful element in the pity and fear of reality is purged away,’ 
or by which, as he puts it elsewhere, “ human fear and human 
pity, under the excitation of art, are dissolved in joy, and the 
pain escapes in the purified’”—because unselfish—‘“ tide of 
human sympathy.” But in spite of all discussions this much- 
quoted phrase is still, we think, a puzzle to most people, and 
must remain so, if Professor Margoliouth is right, until they 
study, as Millon very possibly had studied, “the thirtieth of 
Arisiotle’s Problems which deals with the black bile.” For 
“if black bile, which is by nature cold, abound in the body in 
that condition, it occasions apoplexies, numbness, despair, and 
fearv,” and it is on the temperature of this humour—to the 
belief in which our word “melancholy” bears witness—that 
our mental condition largely depends. When it is heated, for 
instance, religious excitement may follow, and Aristotle notes 
in the Politics, as Plato had done before him in the Laws, that 
this excitement is often soothed not by quiet but by impas- 
sioned and orgiastic music, the external agitation calming and 
counteracting the internal one. And similarly, says Professor 
Margoliouth—for it is bere that he goes further than Butcher 
or his predecessor Bernays—when the black bile is cold,when we 
feel creepy and miserable ; then the true remedy, according to 
Aristotle, is to hear a tregedy, just because he holds that it 
“drives out an internal by an external chill,” and so helps to 
bring the temperature of the black bile to a normal state by 
the process which is called “ katharsis.” For that unhappy 
word, which in its traditional rendering as “purgation” 
is painfully suggestive of pills and powders, is in Greek 
medicine applied to the expulsion not merely of noxious 
substances, but also of noxious qualities, such as excessive 
heat or cold, the object of the physician being to re- 
store that “equilibrium between heat and cold” in 
which health was supposed to consist, so that the tragic 
“katharsis” is in no way a “purgation” or even “ puri- 
fication,’ but the driving away of an internal by an ex- 
ternal chill, with a consequent restoration to health and 
happiness. 

Now what the positive truth of Aristotle’s theory may be, 
and whether to-day a person suffering from despondency 
would be relieved by seeing ‘Hamlet,’ it is not for us here to 
determine; but certainly Professor Margoliouth’s explanation 
seems to fit in exactly with Aristotle’s theory of medicine 
und also with the general tendency of the Greeks to regard 
niusic, dancing, and poetry (all of which were combined in 
tragedy) less as esthetic pleasures than as potent drugs pos- 
sessed of various sedative, intoxicating, and other virtues. 
And if we seem to have devoted too much space to the con- 
sideration of a single point our defence must be that it was 
impossible to do otherwise. For this remarkable volume is 
so full at once of profound learning and of original thought, 
it touches on so many interesting and difficult questions con- 
nected with literature and the fine arts, that to criticise it as 
it deserves would need half a dozen experts and as many 
articles. To take a single instance, the suggestion that the 
word “tragic” is derived from tpayifew, which used of the voice 
means “ to be cracked,” and so to have that “irregularity of 
pitch which is pathetic and found in great crises and grest 
sorrows,” so that “tragedy” is really “a howlingand wailing,” 
upsets by itself a hundred theories that have been held in 
connexion with “ goats” and “ goat-skins.” And we can only 
say that Professor Margoliouth’s monumental work is 
indispensable to any one who wishes really to understand 
one of the most interesting pieces of writing in all literature, 
though at the same time we should wish to enter a demurrer 
against a two strict application to the treatise of the word 
“esoteric.” There is much in the Poetics which is extremely 
obscure, but there is much also that is absolutely clear, 
and we should hesitate to apply the term 
to it, just as we should hesitate to apply it to certain por- 
tions of the New Testament, merely because they contain 
some hard parables, some dark sayings, and some obscu:e 
allusions. 


* esoteric ” 
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M. BERGSON AND A CRITIC.* 

M. Bereson’s brilliant and delightful essay on the comic 
nos proved the most widely popular of his works. It bas all 
the familiar qualities of his genius such as superfine analysis 
and grace of style, a grace, we may add, which has been 
wonderfully reproduced in Messrs. Brereton and Rotlwell’s 
yersion. M. Bergson here, as in other works, has been fortu- 
pate in his translators. The first thing that strikes the 
yveader is that the word “comic ” is limited for the purpose of 
the analysis. Toan Englishman it seems to deal only with 
ene variety of laughter, and to interpret even that one variety 
somewhat narrowly. Again, it explains by giving the proximate 
rather than the ultimate cause—what is the comic rather than 
why. M. Bergson repudiates any desire to define or discover a 
formula a priort. He begins with rudimentary instances and 
works his way towards the more complex, keeping a keen 
look-out for common features. In the end he finds a formula 
—or rather a number of formulas—which he throws out un- 
dogmatically, not as full explanations, but as provisional 
theories to serve as milestones in the progress of the living 
spirit of comedy. 

It would be an idle task to attempt to reproduce M. 
Bergson’s delightful analysis, but we may glance at some of 
his conclusions. Arguing from elementary examples, he 
finds that the comic must concern something human, must 
concern that something human in its social aspects, and must 
be wholly divorced from emotion, demanding, as he says, “a 
momentary anzsthesia of the heart.” A little further on, and 
ewe get the first formula—that the comic is anything which is 
epposed to the elasticity and movement of life. It is “some- 
thing mechanical encrusted on the living ”—an absent-minded 
man who stumbles, a one-ideaed character, any case in which 
a living being approximates to a thing. 

“Society . . is suspicious of all inelasticity of character, 

of mind, and even of body, because it is the possible sign of a 
slumbering activity as well as of an activity of separatist 
tendencies, that inclines to swerve from the common centre round 
which society gravitates; in short, because it is the sign of an 
eccentricity.” 
With this provisional definition he investigates, first of all, the 
«omic forms. A caricature grimaces and is comic because 
it suggests rigidity—“ the deep-seated recalcitrance of matter 
beneath the skin-deep harmony of form.” Thence he passes to 
movements, which are laughable in so far as they remind us of 
a machine. Tartarin, for example, believed that all Switzerland 
was “ choke-full of machinery like the basement of an opéra.” 
Comic, too, for the same reason, is any case where the body 
tukes precedence of the soul, and matter ousts the spirit 
The essence of life is a continual change of aspect; the 
opposite is anything mechanical, and hence we get the familiar 
comic devices of repetition and inversion. So, too, with words. 
We get a comic meaning when we fit an absurd idea into a 
well-established phrase-form, and take literally an expression 
which is used figuratively. 

“The rigid, the ready-made, the mechanical, in contrast 

with the supple, the ever-changing, and the living, absent-minded- 
mess in contrast with attention, in a word, automatism in contrast 
with free activity, sach are the defects which laughter singles out 
and would fain correct.” 
Lastly, he analyses the comic in character, the essence of 
which is that it is out of accord with society and partakes of 
the nature of an automaton. Vanity is a favourite subject, 
for vanity is self-regarding, rigid, and fundamentally un- 
social. 

M. Bergson’s illustrations are mainly drawn from the 
French drama, from Molitre to Labiche, and this fact gives 
as a key to his purpose. The comic which he analyses is 
first and foremost the favourite French type—sharp, satirical, 
a little harsh. He seems to us to leave out of account the 
element of joy and sympathy in laughter, the cases where we 
laugh with the comic figure as well as at it. In a perfect 
society the comic on his definition would cease to exist. 
In the last few pages, indeed, he seems to be about to 
recognize the broader realm of laughter, for he sees 
in it a moment of relaxation, of positive friendliness 
and abandon which “relieves us from the strain of living.” 
But his explanation of this feature seems to us un- 





* (1) Laughter: an Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. By Henri Bergson, 
Translated by Cloudesley Brereton anal F. Rothwell. London: Macmillan 
and Co, [3s, 6d. net.|——(2) A Critical Exposition of Bergson's Philosophy. By 
Same publishers. (5s. net. | 


J. McKellar Stewart. 


satisfactory, for he bases it on a resemblance to the 
topsy-turvy world of dreams. The truth seems to be that this 
type of the comic is just the opposite of rigidity—it is 
freedom as opposed toimmutable laws 0° nature and life. So it 
would seem as if the opposite of M. Berzsou's formula were 
equally true. We laugh at rigidity in the mid.t of the flux of 
life; but what moves us to laughter is just as 
sequent in the midst of life’s orderliness. The first may give 
us an intellectual satisfaction or may perform a social service, 
but it is the second which gives us true “ relaxation.” 

From the philosopher we turn to the critic. Mr. McKellar 
Stewart’s acute and careful book appears at an opportune time, 
and will be welcomed by many students of the French thinker. 
For one thing it provides a most able exposition of M. Berg- 
son’s by no means simple teaching. He points out that he is 
the last in a long line of thinkers who have shown a desire to 
set limits to conceptual knowledge. He shows his affinities 
with Schelling through Ravaisson-Mollien, and very notably 
with Schopenhauer, who considered all great scientific dis- 
covery as the result of immediate apprehension by the under- 
standing. According to Bergson in perfect knowledge the 
distinction of subject and object vanishes: This was also 
Hegel’s view, but for Hegel the end was attained by the 
“perfect synthesis of intellectual knowledge”; to Bergson 
intuitive knowledge is super-conceptual, and arrived at by 
undoing the work of the intelligence. At the same time 
Mr. McKellar Stewart points out that Bergson never en- 
courages an intellectual scepticism. The intelligence gives 
us a genuine knowledge of reality ; only its range is limited; 
intuition comes in to complete the circle. The critic illus- 
trates very neatly the difficulty which Bergson feels in 
defining the intricate work of intuition by a comparison with 
Plotinus, who was also forced into an endless series of bril. 
liant metaphors in his attempt to express the inexpressible. 
He considers that Bergson arbitrarily limits the sphere of 
intelligence, and attacks his famous intuition of time and free- 
dom as the surrender of a true distinction and a step towards 
confusion. The method by which he reaches these conclusions 
—on which we have no space to comment—is a good example 
of how a philosophic analysis should be done. He makes 
some interesting general criticisms. Tuke this on Bergson's 
treatment of antinomies: “These antinomies rise within 
knowledge. They are problems of reason, and it is no satis- 
faction to reason to affirm that they can be solved by will or 
life.” The intuitive method “involves the assumption that 
knowledge of reality as it is for itself is different in kind from 
knowledge of reality as it is for a knowing subject.” Now it 
is one thing to maintain that reality cannot be exhausted by 
conceptual knowledge, but it is another to decry the relation 
between them. If we put too much on “ insight” we condemn 
philosophy to remain inarticulate or to tie itself into eternal 
metaphorical knots. After all, reason is supreme in life; 
whether we think, or feel, or will, we think, feel, and will as 
rational beings. The “intuitive method” is no method; it is 
the exaltation of a part into the whole, the hypostatization 
of the function as such.” ‘The intellect, 
properly understood, combines understanding und sen- 
sibility, and the true idealism is that which admits 
that, “in the actual life of reason, concepts, whether 
in judgment or deductive and inductive reasonings 
are ‘supple,’ not fixed; that they are incomplete indi- 
viduals, not empty forms.” Mr. McKellar Stewart implores 
the French thinker to reconsider his doctrine of the “ intuitive 
method,” the unnecessary opposition between two comple- 
mentary procedures of thought, because in his view it is not 
necessary for the validity of that metaphysical doctrine which 
M. Bergson has preached so eloquently, “the fact that activity 
is an essential feature of reality, not merely that individuals 
are active, but that the whole must be interpreted in terms of 
activity.” M. Bergson’s style is apt to mesmerize his readers : 
they fall under its spell and do not force their minds to bite 
on his argument. Such a volume as this of sane and 
luminous criticism be of high value, for a great 
thinker is best appreciated when he is questioned. 
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BISHOP BOYD CARPENTER.* 
BrsHop Boyp CARPENTER does not give us, and, indeed, 
could not be expected to give us, much about his strictly 
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episcopal experiences. If some day a bishop could tell us the 
story of his rule—could tell us, for instance, what he says and 
writes to his clergy, and what his clergy say and write to him, it 
would be an interesting record to say the least. But we cannot 
expect it. At least it would have to be kept under seal for a 
century. Nevertheless we kave in the volume before us some 
noteworthy experiences and opinions. Generally the bishop 
does not approve of the present-day ideals in his own profes- 
sion. The clergyman is too much “the fussy, ubiquitous 
deviser of novelties,” expected, not only to visit and to attend 
services “ needful and needless,” but to. docountlessother things, 
some of them very like “serving tables.” Generally “the 
ideal to-day, alike of episcopal and parochial duty, is dis- 
sipation of energy—the apostolic ideal was coneentration 
of purpose.” Even modern fashions of clerical dress do not 
please him. He misses the shirt-front, regretting, we read, 
“the disappearance of cleam linen from the clerical attire” 
—might we suggest. that.four white shirts in the week would 
cost sixteen pence, as against. threepence for one flannel, :.c., 
£4 as against 13s., no insignificant difference: where an income 
of £150 is concerned? “Clericalism” generally is distaste- 
ful. It is an “isolating vice”; the clergyman should show 
himself as a citizen among citizens. Of course it may be 
answered that this rule has been followed and.without good 
results ; that it brought about the indifference against which 
the Methodist, the Evangelical, and the Tractarian revivals 
were successively directed. And so we are confronted with 
the old antinomy between the secular and the religious, 
between the life which touches the world and is absorbed by 
it and the life which stamds remote from the world and 
does not influence it for good. We can only: say with the 
Princess: Ida, “The matter hangs.” Let us pass to: subjects 
less difficult. 
The Bishop’s early days were spent in Liverpool, where 
his father had a charge; a parish, or, rather, half a. parish. 
The story of how this division came about is a very curious 
one. ,The Corporation of Liverpool built several churches 
and spent huge sums of money in the building, for, indeed, 
the pseudo-classical style, with a spire added, was very costly. 
(St. Pancras, in London, without a spire cost £70,000). The 
Corporation, to recoup itself, sold the patronage, augmenting 
the price by creating two incumbencies in each church. The 
senior incumbent was. minister, the junior chaplain. These two 
had equal rights. The Bishop’s father had one of these 
parishes. His junior colleague was touched by the Tractarian 
Movement, and after rousing: suspicion by preaching the 
“Plain Sermons””—some of our older readers will remember 
these auxiliaries of the Tractarian Movement—openly scandal- 
ized the congregation by going up into the pulpit without 
changing his surplice for a gown. On the next Sunday alarge 
proportion, by way of protest, left the church. Then a truce 
was arranged. The old way was to be followed in the morning, 
the new in theevening. But the situation was not agreeable,and 
the junior incumbent escaped from it by an exchange. But the 
exchange didnot bring animprovement. The outgoing clergyman 
was a High Churchman; the newcomer was a High Calvinist, 
one of the sort who, in reading the text “that the world 
through Him might be saved,” would alter the word “ world” 
into the word “elect”; he was also thoroughgoing. He 
refused to greet his colleague at the end of his first year, and 
in summing up the results of his ministry he denounced him 
as the “adversary.” We have not yet reached the ideal of 
brotherly love, but, at least, such doings are not now possible. 
For one thing the dual incumbencies have been abolished. If 
one parson denounces a brother at least he does it in another 
church. The future bishop was not altogether happy in his 
school, the Royal Institution—it has now passed away— 
then presided over by the Rev. Dawson Turner, a man of 
ability and energy—he spent the Christmas holidays of 1854-55 
in helping relief workers in the Crimea—but already showing 
some signs of the mental malady which afterwards declared 
itself. The second in command, Albert Glynn, was of a very 
different kind ; “ my only real teacher ” is the Bishop's tribute ; 
and the writer of this notice, who knew the man, is not 
surprised at the praise. Generally Liverpool was appreciated 
as a dwelling place. And, indeed, there are few towns to 
equal it. There is the country round about, on either side of 
the Mersey, and the matchless spectacle of the docks. In due 
course came Cambridge. The Bishop says very little about his 
life there, except, indeed, about the University Volunteer 











Corps, of which he was an active member. He regrets that the 
volunteers have been disbanded. The truth is that no other 
course was possible in view of the general defection of the 
middle class; with a few exceptions, such as the Inns of Court, 
nine-tenths of the first supporters of the movement had 
deserted it. The auther’s first charge was at Maidstone, 
where he had the trying experience of a cholera epidemic. 
Then he held curacies at Clapham and Lee, and in 1870 
became Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway, whither he had gone 
a few months before as assistant to the Vicar. His last 
parochial charge before his elevation to the episcopate was 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. This seems the fitting place 
to find out what the Bishop has got to say about preach- 
ing. No one has a better right to speak. He stands at. 
the top of the preachers of the day; and there are very 
few among the great pulpit orators whose eloquence is. 
still a living memory who can be preferred tohim. His own 
University has conferred upon him all the honours which she 
had to give in this direction; and Oxford has made him a 
Select Preacher, a distinction not often bestowed on a.stranger,. 
and also Bampton Lecturer, a still more unusual honour. His 
first remark will be a little surprising. One who aspires to 
success in the pulpit might not unreasonably wish to be 
entirely calm and self-possessed. Not so, says the Bishop, 
and he quotes Archbishop Magee, who, to young clergy com- 
plaining that they are too nervous to do what they desired, 
would reply: “If you are not nervous you will never do it.’ 
This is a hard saying, and it is not made easier by the almost 
tragic story of the plight in which Dr. Boyd Carpenter found 
himself when preaching in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the Festival 
of the Sons of the Clergy. He opened the Bible to give out 
the text; the chapter he could see, but the verses werea blank. 
Presumably there is a judicious mean in this as in other 
things. Be not nervous over much. Feel the importance of 
the occasion, but do not let the feeling overpower you. 
Of one of the three modes of preaching the Bishop pronounces 
a thorough and unhesitating condemnation. This is the plan 
of writing out the sermon and committing the written word 
to memory. “This,” he says, “has always seemed to me the 
height of folly and the vain striving after the impossible.” 
Yet some great preachers have used it. Where the written 
discourse has been regarded as almost an impiety, and such 
places there have been, and, perhaps, still are; no other aiter- 
native is possible—at least for some preachers. But it will 
never bea popular method. Practically the choice lies between 
reading and speaking. The Bishop does not pretend to decide 
between them. He remembers what great men have used the 
written discourse—Henry Melville, Liddon, Phillips Brooks 
among them. Bnt he prefers the spoken, commonly but wrongly 
called the extempore. Much, indeed, of the expression and 
some of the thought will be of the moment. There is a gift 
of improvisation, and it may be used in the pulpit. Then, as 
our author points out, the spoken sermon has a better chance 
of being well heard, and, as Augustus Hare put it, there is 
the “preaching of the eye” which the reader can scarcely 
help using. But different men have different gifts. Few 
would deny that, given absolute equality in the matter 
delivered, the speken sermon has the advantage. 

Three of the most interesting chapters in the book are 
headed “ Tennyson,” “ The Queen,” “ The Empress Frederick.” 
We do not care to quote anything from them. To isolate a 
passage might well be to spoil it. We will only say that it 
is not so. much the: distinction of the great poet, the Queen, 
the Empress, that impresses us as we read as the elevation of 
thought which marks them all. 

And the good stories—what of them? Well, they are here, 
and will give no little entertainment to the reader. But, 
again, though for another reason, we do not care to quote. 
We will give instead the story which the Bishop tells of a 
kinsman, William Boyd. He was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and the living of Arncliffe, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, fell vacant. He was going to spend his vacation in the 
North, and he volunteered to inspect it. He went to Leeds, 
and no one knew anything definite about it. He went to 
Skipton and found that it was seventeen miles distant, and 
was occasionally visited by a carrier’s cart. He went and 
found it a desolate place—* 34,079 acres, population 659,” 
we find in the Gazetteer. He went back and gave in his 
report. That night the thought came to him, “ Will anyone 


go? Shall I have hindered others from going?” He had 
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prospects at Oxford; he had private means, but he went; he 
lived for the people and the place fifty-eight more years. 
He made the church and the churchyard beautiful; he made 
the parsonage a pleasant dwelling; he raised the incomes of 
the poor benefices near; and then after fifty-eight years of 
devotion he died. “Let no one say that the age of saints is 


past. 





MR. GOSSE’S VISITS TO DENMARK.* 

Mr. Epmunp Gosse paid his first visit to Denmark in 
1872, when the country was slowly regaining vigour and life 
after the “dreadful time” of the war of 1864. He does well 
to introduce us into the capital through the gateway of the 
conquered Duchies, for in the sight of hostile troops in occupa- 
tion, of reluctant Danes under the Prussian flag, and all the 
traces of a cruel war, we learn much that helps us to under- 
stand the life of Copenhagen and the feeling of Danes of that 
day. The little countries of the North are all distinguished 
by their int ense nationality, and Denmark especially—once 
a Great Power and now merely a pawn in the game of nations 
—is more fiercely, frantically national than any country in 
Europe. It is so to-day, and it was do ubly so in 1872, when 
Denmark, from having been on the brink of annihilation, was 
recovering strength and power and a new outlook on affairs, 
The national spirit affected Danish art and letters to an extra- 
ordinary degree and kept them completely aloof from the 
ideas that were moving Europe. The great men of the North, 
Ibsen and Bjérnson, hed not yet made their voices heard. 
‘Thorwaldsen and Hans Christian Andersen, both of a preced- 
ing generation, though Andersen was alive at the time of Mr. 
‘Gosse's visits, were the only two Northmen who seem to have 
made a mark on European art and letters since the poets of 
tthe Sagas, and Thorwaldsen was, as Mr. Gosse reminds us, a 
Northman only by birth. This detachment was, of course, 
partly geographical—the northern countries seemed very far 
away from the rest of Europe then—but it was, to a far 
-greater extent, political. 

“Tn the midst of its disappointment and soreness the humiliated 
but highly cultivated little country drew itself proudly together 
in the folds of its threadbare refinement and resented any attempt 
to widen its esthetic range or renew its intellectual sympathies 
as being an insult to the ancestors, to the fine old row of portraits 
looking down in sorrow upon the living and defeated progeny 
below. Denmark refused to listen to ‘modern’ ideas as an elderly 
maiden lady in straitened circumstances refrains from adopting 
-any household improvements which her parents did not recognize.” 

This attitude bad its inevitable effect upon Danish writers 
and artists. It made them narrow, dogmatic, and intensely 
national. Curiously enough, though, the horrors of the war 
‘did not influence the subjects of Danish writers and painters, 
as “French art kept alive, kept as bright and vivid as it could, 
the scarlet of its national wounds. . . Nothing was painted, 
nothing was sung, because it seemed too unnerving and also 
in a sense too private.” 

The Dane, like a schoolboy who has been worsted in a 
scufile, took his good things into his own room to enjoy him- 
self alone. Mr. Gosse says of Holger Drachmann, that “ the 
curse of Babel was heavy upon him as upon all great poets 
who write in the lesser languages.” But we may believe that, 
dn the years following the loss of the Duchies, Danish poets 
were proud of the crabbedness of their tongue, and were glad 
‘to have to owe no patronage to any one from without. This 
national spirit, then, was at once the greatness and the weak- 
ness of Danish intellectual life: its greatness because Danish 
writers kept alive and burning the lamp of the spirit of their 
land, its weakness because in their eagerness to bring light to 
their own room they kept the curtains too closely drawn upon 
the world outside. 

It is true that the room which they lit was no inconsiderable 
one. Then,as now, Denmark was Copenhagen. There was 
no provincial society, no life but that of the harbour city. Of 
this Mr. Gosse speaks with truth when he speaks of her 
“extraordinary mental activity” and “distinguished outlook 
on affairs.” Even Swedes, the ancient enemies, and Norwegians, 
with their rough antagonism to a social condition which they 
felt to be in advance of their own, were drawn by the magnet 
of Copenhagen. Long before setting foot in Denmark Mr. 
Gosse had, he tells us, felt its charm. He was intensely in- 
terested in everything connected with Denmark, keenly 
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sympathetic with the Danes in their sorrows, and much in- 
clined, we may believe, to see all things Danish, even Danish 
houses and Danish food, through rosy spectacles. He was 
fortunate in having as his host and guide the celebrated Dr. 
Fog, a man of great learning and eminence, Provst, or, as it is 
here translated, Dean, of Holmens Kirke, one of the principal 
churches in Copenhagen. Dr. Fog knew all that was best in 
Copenhagen. Through him Mr. Gosse became acquainted 
with Bishop Martensen, head of the Danish Church, the great 
Lutheran divine and an intimate friend of his host ; he heard 
Nicholas Gruntvig, then over ninety years of age, preach his 
last sermon in the little workhouse chapel, whither his advanced 
ideas had banished him, and whence he launched his thunders. 
At the old Royal Theatre he saw Bournonville’s ballets and 
Hertz’s plays; he heard Niels Gade play the organ in Hol- 
mens Kirke and visited him in the country; he invaded 
Paludan-Muller in his solitude at Fredensborg, and heard 
stories of Thorwaldsen at first hand from Jens Adolf Jerichan, 
Thorwaldsen’s pupil and friend. 

Mr. Gosse’s visits were, as a matter of fact, paid far more to 
Danes than to Denmark. He does not mention the commer- 
cial and agricultural ‘aspect of the country of which we now 
hear so much, nor does he foreshadow these modern social 
laws that are held to be so perfect. His object, he tells us, is 
to “ present a portrait of a condition of national culture,” of 
“ moral and intellectual” life. Even his pictures of the peace- 
ful Zealand scenery are backgrounds to the figures of his 
friends, and his descriptions of an old-fashioned society of forty 
years ago are introduced to show the mannerisms of some dis- 
tinguished man. 

The Danish attitude of “intellectual self-sufficiency ” could 
not continue for ever, and it is largely owing to Mr. Gosse 
that Scandinavian literature has now taken its rightful place. 
Important articles from his pen upon northern art and 
literature, many of which appeared in the pages of the 
Spectator, occupied the year between his first and second visits 
to Denmark. When he returned in 1874 he was, we gather, 
already a person of considerable importance to the Danish 
world of letters. All doors were open to him for his own 
sake as well as for that of Dr. Fog, his host for the second 
time, and we may believe that the younger Danish 
writers—among whom Georg Brandes was already foremost—- 
with views less purely national than their seniors, were not 
sorry to have an opportunity of making a favourable im- 
pression on the Englishman who had already done so much 
for northern literature. We are shown a bewildering array 
of faces, a bewildering list of names. Authors, composers, 
dramatists, clerics, are continually dining or breakfasting 
with Mr. Gosse or he is calling at their houses. Many of the 
names he mentions convey nothing to the average English 
reader, and in this connexion Mr. Gosse puts forward 
Hoppner’s plea for a nameless portrait—that a picture 
well painted must please even when the subject is not 
known. ‘I'he portraits here are well painted without doubt, 
that of Vigfussen, the little Icelandic professor, being par- 
ticularly charming; but Mr. Gosse’s gallery is too crowded. 
The reader grows confused. 

There is one portrait, however, that stands out from the 
rest, perhaps because, in spite of Hoppner’s dictum, a great 
man can make the greatest picture. At the time of 
Mr. Gosse’s first visit Hans Christian Andersen was living 
with the faithful friends, the Melchiors, with whom he spent 
so much of his later life. In all Mr. Gosse’s book there is no 
figure like this of the frail, tall, old man at his window high 
up over the Sound. 

“ His face,” we read, “ was a peasant’s face, and a long lifetime 
of sensibility and culture had not removed from it the stamp of 
the soil. But it was astonishing how quickly this first impression 
subsided, while a sense of his great inward distinction took its 
place. He had but to speak, almost but to smile, and the man of 
genius stood revealed. I experienced the feeling which I have 
been told that many children felt in his company. All sense of 
shyness and reserve fell away, and I was painfully and eagerly, 
but with almost unprecedented success, endeavouring to express 
my feelings to him in Danish. ... He took me out on to the 
balcony and bade me notice the long caravan of ships going by in 
the Sound below—‘ They are like a flock of white swans,’ he said— 
with the white towns of Malmo and Landskrona sparkling on the 
Swedish coast and the sunlight falling on Tycho Brahe’s Island. 
Then he proposed to read to me a new fairy tale he had just 
written. He read in a low voice, which presently sank almost to 
a hoarse whisper; he read slowly out of mercy for my imperfect 
apprehension, and as he read he sat beside me with his amazingly 
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- long and bony hand—a great brown hand almost like that of a 
man of the woods—grasping my shoulder.” 


This is the Andersen who has been as a good magician in 
-so many children’s lives. His writings are not national as 
are those of even the greatest of his contemporaries. He 
belongs, not to Denmark only, but to Fairyland. 





THE PROBLEM OF SUGAR BEET.* 


Tuts is essentially a judicial book. The author is himself 
under no illusions. He does not preach a gospel; he does not 
try to make converts; he merely sets down as fairly as may be 
a long string of facts and deductions and asks his reader to 
judge for himself. Is it possible that sugar beet is to be 
hailed as the saviour of the countryside of the future? 
Mr. Scott considers the problem in what we may perhaps call 
a spirit of sober doubt. Granted that the need of the day is 
the development of rural as opposed to urban industry, on 
what lines can beet offer opportunities which the cultivation of 
other crops—mangels, for instance—still denies us? Here 
at the outset we meet with one of the complications 
with which the problem of English rural industries con- 
fronts us at every turn. Even if the cultivation of 
beet beyond that of other crops can be proved to demand 
an increased supply of rural labour—a point which, 
incidentally, does seem to be fully proved by experience— 
what is the good of encouraging a large influx of labourers 
_into the country unless you can house them properly? The 
problem of cheap and decent country lodging jumps up at 
once. But possibly the extra profits on beet, it may be asked, 
might be made to supply the capital or income which would 
be lost on the housing of the labourer. There you come to 
another point. You must not only show that large sums of 
money are being made out of beet on the Continent, where 
they have the advantage of fifty years’ experience, but you 
must demonstrate conclusively that such profits can be made 
in England. Into the economics of a tariff we need not here 
enter; it is sufficient to ask whether, under conditions which, 
as regards the price of sugar, are highly unlikely to be upset 
by any political party in this country, English farmers would 
be readily attracted to the growing of beet in large quantities. 
Beet is not a crop which can be grown anyhow and anywhere. 
It needs very high cultivation. Then does it, as a highly 
cultivated crop, produce a correspondingly high return 
in cash profit? About £3 per acre seems to be the 
accepted answer—it may even prove to be less, commente 
Mr. Scott. That is not much. But even if it only gave a re- 
turn in cash profit of £1 an acre it might still be con- 
sidered an economically sound crop if it gave other 
advantages. It is a good cleaning crop, for instance, and as a 
field in which beet is grown needs deeper ploughing than is 
necessary for other crops there are other returns besides cash 
to be taken into account. Still, with all the advantages in 
cash and kind put before the farmer, what is likely to be his 
reply as regards the really essential point if beet is ever to 
make a new and a great industry in this country? Would he 
supply the factory (if capital could be found to establish a 
factory) with sufficiently large and sufficiently stable quantities 
to make a commercial success possible? Here we are plainly 
met with an argument in a circle—the farmer might grow beet 
if the factory would pay him well, but the factory cannot pro- 
mise high or even good payment unless the farmer can promise 
so many tons per annum. And a successfal factory needs, 
say, 25,000 tons per annum, which obviously needs a pretty 
large acreage under beet in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the factory, otherwise you are faced with increased cost in 
carriage. Once more, we are back again with the old problem 
of co-operation. And it is really with the consideration of the 
possibilities of co-operation that Mr. Scott sums up the whole 
problem of the beet industry. He urges that “those who have 
suitable land in the vicinity of a proposed factory should make 
the experiment of beet-growing for three or five years ; and that 
they should be supported by their landlords and by local 
opinion.” Obviously a farmer eontracting to supply so many 
tons of beet per annum needs security of tenure. If the 
farmer can get a good price—not less than 20s. f.o.r.—the 
conclusion seems to be that it will pay him to grow beet. 
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But that depends on tke ability of the factory to pay the 
price, and Mr. Scott is less hopeful of the factory making the 
large profits which might attract capital. If we can sum up, 
the prospects of the factory, it would perhaps be in terms of 
the farm—that they are to be sought for in kind rather than 
in cash, z.e., in the increased general prosperity of the whole 
countryside. But profits of that kind,as regards rural economics, 
may very well be some of the best worth having in the world, and 
there we must leave the problem to be settled by experience, 
We ought, however, to add, as regards Mr. Scott’s book, that 
it is much more than a review of the question of beet-growing 
as a problem of rural economy; it is a monograph of the 
beet considered from almost every conceivable point of view. 
We may instance as a most interesting piece of writing the 
description in the second chapter of the Hollandia bect 
factory near Rotterdam actually at work. 





STATE SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND.* 


WE have learned to look on New Zealand as“ the sociologica? 
experiment station of the world,” and, as the authors of this 
very impartial survey point out, the conditions in New 
Zealand are extremely favourable, “the country is remote, 
with a small and homogeneous population; the people are 
intelligent, well educated, and have a high standard of public 
virtue, the soil is fertile, the climate healthful. Surely here, 
if anywhere, the ideals of Utopia could be realized.” Utopia 
has not been reached, but, on the other hand, the views of 
those who prophesied speedy bankruptcy for the Socialistic 
adventures of the Government have not been justified. 
“The Government has borrowed enormous sums, has 
entered into competition with private capital, has carried 
on some enterprise at a loss, and has made great con- 
cessions to the working class,” but, though admittedly 
much of such action is costly and impolitic, the country is 
prosperous and wealthy and can afford some extravagance. 
The philosophical economist, our authors suggest, might like 
to see the Socialistic experiment pushed on more rapidly, but 
this is by no means the view of the New Zealander. When 
their experiments have gone far enough, they are stopped, an@ 
at present we are assured that the pendulum is swinging back 
from municipal trading and State enterprise to an encourage- 
ment of private adyenture. The landed class also has largely 
increased, and there are many owners of property, and a 
civilization based on a wide distribution of private ownership 
does not feel the need of any common or Socialistic tenure of 
wealth. These conditions are beginning to make them- 
selves felt, and we come round to the old position, 
that though revolutionary and confiscatory legislation is 
inevitable, not as a better alternative than violence, ulti- 
mately society must revert to old-fashioned principles of 
property. 

A sinister influence is noted in the growth of the corrupt 
power of the State. Mr. Seddon “taught the people in every 
part of the colony to stand in with the Government if they 
wished to be remembered in the distribution of the loaves and 
fishes,” and the practice of this precept kept Mr. Seddon and 
his party for long at the head of affairs. 

“It may be thought,” our authors remark, “that govern- 
ment by a bureaucracy is the same as government by the 
people,” as the people elect the Ministers and the Ministers 
control the departments, but this is by no means the case. 
“A department at first exists for the performance of some 
public service; but after a time it comes to exist for its own 
sake, and the service which it performs is quite a secondary 
matter.” 

There is in New Zealand no driving force of poverty and 
suffering to press the claims of a submerged class and 
to supply motives to sentimental politicians, and this fact 
differentiates its experiments from any that could be tried: 
in European countries. New Zealand can inaugurate an 
experiment and can stop it when it seems convenient. 
Neither bankruptcy nor revolution is reached ; all that appears 
is the backward swing of the pendulum. We should not be 
justified in assuming that a momentum of this character, 
once created, could, under European conditions, be so easily 
controlled. 





* State Socialism in New Zealand. By James Edward Le Rossignol, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the University of Denver, and Willian Downie 
Stewart, Barrister-at-Law, Dunedm, New Zealand. London: G. G. Harrap» 
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CHINESE PORCELAIN.* 
Ir is quite impossible to do anything like justice to this 
magnificent work. It does not pretend to give anything like 
a complete history of Chinese porcelain. There is a slight 
sketch of this subject which does not aim at being exhaustive, 
but, to quote the words of the Preface, “is only suggestive of 
further study.” The period between the end of the Han 
Dynasty (A.D. 220) and the beginning of the Sung (A.D. 960) 
is left untouched, and nothing is said of the modern period, 
which is fixedat 1796. In addition to this Introduction, which 
covers five pages only, each of the two hundred and fifty-four 
illustrations is faced by an explanatory description. This is 
given in French and English, as is the Introduction. It is, as 
might be supposed, the reproductions which make the book, 
and of these it would be impossible to speak with praise 
too high. They are quite perfect. There is, indeed, 
a certain consolation in feeling that if the Spectator 
were an illustrated paper it would be quite impossible 
to give pictorially any idea of what they are. The reproduc- 
tions are divided into twelve groups, the last of which is the 
“hard stone” section of the book. The grouping of the 
porcelain specimens is mostly determined by colour. In (8) 
we have “Three and five colour decorations of different 
periods, and in (4) “ Figures, animals, and birds.” This last 
is naturally the most intrinsically interesting of the whole 
series. Most of the human or quasi-human figures are of 
gods, curiously grotesque and horrible as the case may be, but 
without pathos or dignity. Here we come across the great 
limitation of Chinese art. Compare these gods, of War, or 
Longevity, or Contentment, with the art of Dwight, who 
was a contemporary of the most flourishing period of 
Chinese art—the Kang-Ksi period begins with 1640, and 
Dwight’s floruit is 1671-1703—with the sad sweetness of the 
little child face of “Lydia” or the magnificent vigour of 
“Prince Rupert.” The “hard stone” reproductions mostly 
represent objects in jade of different hues. There are also 
rock crystals and a specially brilliant specimen of aventurine. 
One of the most characteristic is 249, where we have pictured 
three fishes, the largest of which is a carp with horns which 
indicate that it has entered upon the process of transformation 
intoa dragon. This change is supposed to be due to the crea- 
ture’s perseverance, and the subject is designed to furnish an in- 
centive to the student. The Chinese are nothing if not didactic. 





THE CASE OF THE HARE+ 
Sir H. Riper Haaaarp is a master of the art of writing im- 
pressively: he has seen much of the life of the English 
countryside, and he knows how to introduce just that amount 
of irouic litotes which strengthens a difficult case. So that 
when he sets himself the task of writing, under the title “ The 
Mahatma and the Hare,” a “dream story,” which is in effect 
an essay on the cruelty involved in certain forms of sport, 
particularly the hunting and coursing of hares, we may guess 
a little what to expect. And most certainly we may agree 
with Sir H. Rider Haggard, and still acknowledge the illogical 
course in which our reasoning may take us. There is no 
more animal suffering involved in killing a rabbit, for 
instance, than in killing a hare, but somehow the hare 
makes her own appeal — equally destructive though 
she may be as regards crops and vegetables. A hare in a 
kitchen garden does more damage than half a dozen rabbits, 
and yet the present writer, to take an individual example, 
would look at the destruction done by the hare with interest 
rather than annoyance. The rabbits would have to be shot; 
the hare, if she could be found, would be driven through an 
open gate. We may some of us, again, detest the idea of a 
hare being chased by hounds, and yet we may honestly regard 
beagling as a healthy sport for schoolboys. Or we may hate 
what we consider the cruelty of coursing, or of otter hunting, 
and still may recognize that some of those who course hares 
and hunt otters are better fellows than we are. There is 
something illogical in all these attitudes, but illogical opinions 
ean be held nevertheless with sincerity and with respect for 
the creeds of others. We recommend Sir H. Rider Haggard’s 
kindly and appealing essay to those who, possibly lacking strong 
opinions of their own, may wish to see a good case well put. 
~* Chinese Porcclain and Hard Stones, By Edgar Gorer and J. F. Blacker. 


2vols. London: Bernard Quaritch. [£10 10s, net.] 
By H. Rider Haggard, London: Longmans 


t The Mahatma and the Hare, 
2s. 6d, net.) 
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NOVELS. 
THE HUMAN CRY.* 

Mrs. Rircuie belongs to that enviable minority in the 
regiment of literary Amazons whose past achievement stimu- 
lates a confident anticipation of further favours in the future. 
Her literary baggage, it is true, at present only extends to three 
novels, but each of them is wurth fifty of the average product, 
and there is no falling-off in her third venture. For one thing 
she bas a gift for tempering the rigour of character analysis 
with a judicious admixture of incident. She deals in strong, 
almost melodramatic, situations, but without falling into the 
pitfalls of extravagance which beset that perilous path. 
There is always a restraining influence of intellectuality 
in her work, and her mordant humour and excellent style 
would alone suffice to hold the reader quite apart from 
the social problems which occupy her attention. In The 
Human Cry there is one problem which dominates the 
plot—the tragic inheritance of insanity—but although 
the sad fate of the gracious heroine appeals to our compas- 
sion the figure which rivets our attention throughout is that 
on which Mrs. Ritchie lavishes the vials of her scorn—the 
smart would-be intellectual woman of to-day. She is hardiy 
less severe in her ridicule of the half-baked sentimental 
Radical, and looks forward to a future in which “much that 
is ancient and beautiful will be destroyed, and too much power 
will be in the hands of ignorant men who, for want of social 
training, confuse self-respect with vanity, punishment with de- 
gradation, and who call firmness cruelty.” Even her 
cpportunist Radical foresees with misgiving the advent of a 
suburban millennium in which with a statutory four hours’ 
working day we may find ourselves confronted with a 
different ideal of human life coming from the East, and may 
go down in the conflict. Yet Mrs. Ritchie does not altogether 
despair of politicians. Mossmore, the ambitious Radical 
who regulates his real convictions according to the digestion of 
his half-educated supporters, finds his ideal in the reserved, 
fastidious, high-minded, but penniless Violet, and would have 
married her, knowing her inheritance, but for the machinations 
of Eva Tremayne, the smart intellectual lady. Eva has immense 
advantages in the race of life: good looks, splendid health, 
and boundless belief in herself. Handsome, voluble, and 
endowed with a certain superficial cleverness and a knack of 
mastering the argot of the latest literary philosop‘ical or 
religious craze,she terrorizes herkindly unintellectual husband, 
neglects her child, and uses Violet, her husband's orphan 
niece, as amanuensis and general drudge. She takes up 
Mossmore, as a coming man, with tremendous empressement, 
but drops him like a hot potato when she discovers that he 
is altracted by Violet. Her meanness and malignity are 
almost incredible; yet the portrait is done with such zest and 
so many vivid touches that it irresistibly suggests a living 
exemplar. Eva's religious progress from Nonconformity to 
Anglicanism, and thence to various phases of pseudo-Oriental 
Transcendentalism, is described with much sardonic humour. 
After emerging from Anglicanism, which she found to be 
lacking in enlightenment and philosophical depth, she turned 
to the East for comfort :— 

“For a week she was inclined to favour the teachings of 
Krishna, because he was a moral personality superior to that of 
the founder of Christianity, and she had almost decided upon him 
when she found the fact stated—truly or falsely—that he had had 
over twelve thousand wives. Eva felt that altogether this could 
not in an Oriental be considered to show moral obliquity, still it 
was not exclusive enough to please her Western tastes. Nothing 
she read attracted her so much asa little booklet, bound in a limp 
cover of pale yellow suéde, called The Seeker. The author of this 
booklet called himself Hermes, and his brief preface announced 
that in a vision he was shown that through his agency the East 
and the West should join the hands of religious brotherhoods 
before the century was out. ‘The first truth which The Seeker 
enunciated was as follows :—‘The husband is as the wife ia, and 
the wife is as the husband, but above all things the Self is 
supreme.’ Now this idea, as Eva remarked to herself, was as 
ancient as the hills and yet had a real bearing on modern life. 
She could not recollect any text in the Bible that could equal this 
in philosophical grip.” 

She despised Violet for her dependence on dogma :— 

“Dogma can, after all, only be thrown off by those who have 
risen to a comparatively high mental plane—a plane where you 
can make your stand against mere creeds, and say simply, ‘I 








* The Human Cry. By Mrs. David G. Ritchie, London: Methuen and 
Co, [6s.] 
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believe in a supreme World Spirit whom I call God, transcendent 
and yet immanent in all o ic nature. I believe in the equality 
and fraternity and liberty of all human beings, and I believe that 
Iam immortal, and that Iam supremely necessary to God and 
the universe.’ Eva did not add in words, but she thought, ‘I 
believe that I know what I am talking about,’ quite unaware that 
this is a more stupendous dogma than any that has been invented 
by the wiles of priestcraft.” 

Perhaps the happiest comment on Eva’s religious crazes is 
that of Mossmore, when he observes of her encouragement of 
an American charlatan, “it only shows that women of good 
education need protection as much as women with no 
education.” Authors do not always succeed in making 
us share their affection for their favourites, but Mrs. 
Ritchie has certainly infected the present reviewer with 
a great deal of her detestation of the odious Eva. It 
is true that Eva hears the truth about herself before the 
story closes, but the desire for poetic justice, strong in 
the unregenerate reader, is rather outraged by the final 
tragedy. As a piece of scarifying social satire the book is 
first rate; but the artistic balance of the parts is disturbed 
by the undue prominence assigned to a mean and shallow 
character, just as the indictment of democracy is impaired 
by a certain passion of contempt. 





The Country Heart and Other Stories. By Maude Egerton-King. 
(A. C. Fifield. 6,)—There are fifteen stories here, all worth read- 
ing, though, we are constrained to say, not all pleasant to read. 
We do not hesitate at placing “The Conversion of Miss Caroline 
Eden ” far above the rest. Caroline Eden is a lonely spinster who 
tries to do good to her neighbours in a very timid, precise way, 
knowing as little of the realities of life as a person who had lived 
to middle age could contrive to do. To the town where she lives 
there comes an Independent minister, a very earnest young man, 
full of the new knowledge, a champion of new causes, zealous in 
the crusade against national and social evils. He awakens Caroline 
Eden’s heart and conscience, kept before in a decorous security, 
to the larger issues of life. That is her “conversion,” and it is 
nothing less than a disaster. Such facts as that we spend 
£150,000,000 on drink and £2,000,000 on foreign missions appal 
her. She sees something of the evils of the world and tries to 
fight against them with her puny strength. She is “a butterfly in 
harness ” ; the “ conversion” crushes her. It is a most pathetic 
picture. 

The Right Hand. By John Bloundelle-Burton. (Everett and 
Co. 6s.)—This is an historical novel in which Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton takes his readers to the Court of Louis XV. The account 
of the trial at the end of the book is extremely curious, and if the 
author’s archeology is to be trusted is very instructive to the 
English student of old French law. Some of the coincidences in 
the book are a little difficult to swallow, but on the whole the 
story is convincing. 

Reapasie Novets.—The Following of the Star. By Florence 
L. Barclay. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 63.)—A “romance,” and 
romantic at that, full of improbabilities, but worth reading.—— 
The Money Moon. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co. 6s.)—A charming story of Arcadia. The Nine-Tenths. 
By James Oppenheim. (Harper Brothers. 6s.)—A powerful 
story of labour troubles.——The Green Curtain. By M. E. 
Braddon. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—If only it could all have 
been like the story of the hero’s life! 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. 





A Bishop amongst Bananas. By Herbert Bury, D.D. (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Bury was consecrated to the 
diocese of British Honduras and Central America in 1908 and held 
it for something more than two years. Honduras itself is not a 
very exacting sphere of action. It is about as big as Wales, but 
then some nine-tenths of the country are unexplored, while its 
population is about two-thirds of that of Cardiff. But Central 
America is another matter. This region consists of six States, in 
all of which there is an English-speaking community. The 
Isthmus itself, with the American Canal, now in course of con- 
struction, is outside the boundaries. This district has been 
handed over to the Episcopal Church of the U.S. Here the popu- 
lation contains a large element of Jamaican negroes, who did not 
appreciate being handed over. They are very British and greatly 


value the concession made to them that they should continue to 
use the Collects for the King and the Royal Family, “ State 
prayers” which are often treated here with much less respect. 








Bishop Bury paid a visit to this part of Panama, and his chapter 
describing what he saw is very full of interest, as is that which 
follows, dealing with the canalitself. A very serious subject is dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, “ White and Black.” In the States the 
“Colour Line” is of the most rigid kind. However white a man 
may look, any known admixture of colour in his pedigree is an 
absolute bar. In Jamaica, where the circumstances have been 
closely similar, the race problem does not exist. Bishop Bury 
evidently took the opportunity afforded by his brief episcopate to 
acquire some very useful knowledge. 


A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Vincent A. Smith. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. £3 3s. net.)—Architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture are all treated of in this large and well-illustrated book the 
plan of which is to describe actual monuments rather than to give 
general accounts of periods of artistic activity. Here we can study 
the wonderful cave entrances such as that of Lomas Rishi with its 
beautiful portico cut in the living rock at so early a date as about 
257 B.c., or gain some information as to those most interesting of 
early paintings, the caves of Ajunta. Of these there is a long 
description, but we could have wished for even more reproductions 
of the frescoes. When we come to less remote t*mes we reach the 
portraits drawn during the reign of Shah Jahan. Some of the best 
of these are to be found in the British Museum, and it is 
interesting to note that the examples reproduced by Mr. Vincent 
are those which were particularly admired by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
when he saw them in 1777. We have given but a few indications 
of the wonders of Indian art which are to be found in this book 
to turn over the leaves of which is a delight, while to read it is an 
education. 





Down North on the Labrador. By Wilfred D. Grenfell, M.D. 
(J. Nisbet and Co. 38s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Grenfell gives us here 
another selection from his experiences. Such books are always 
welcome. We cannot hear too much of the fine fellows who 
wring a bare living from land and sea in those northern regions. 
What could be finer than the pictures drawn in “Given to 
Hospitality”? Old Malcolm English brings the doctor a roll of 
notes worth some £12. He is seventy-three: it is all he has. 
What does he want done with the money? Spend it in flour and 
molasses and butter, if it will reach toit. ‘“ But you have enough 
of these things,” objects the doctor. So it comes out that he does 
not want the stores for himself, but for stray guests who may turn 
up. “It wouldn’t do not to have used that sixty dollars and have 
sent folks away hungry.” Wecan say with our author, “I had 
once imagined that I knew what hospitality meant.” 


Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance. By Mrs. Talbot Clifton. (John 
Long. 12s. 6d. net.)—The “Isles of Penance” are the Andaman 
Islands, where the Indian Empire has its convict settlements. 
Mrs. Clifton gives a more vivid and minute description of this 
very curious place than we remember to have seen before. Here 
and elsewhere she writes with vigour, and has considerable powers 
of observation and the art of describing what she sees. Nor is 
she without good sense. The drawback to the value of her book 
is that now and then she shows a deplorable want of good taste. 
Here is her “ Address to the Reader,” purporting to show why she 
did not call her book “The Orchid Pilgrimage.” “I knew that 
whilst he would probably not care for a book the title of which 
breathed of flowers he would undoubtedly favour it did the title 
savour of sin.” 





We have received an illustrated pamphlet describing the monu- 
ment erected at Aldershot in memory of Lieutenant Roy Maurice 
Gzowski, the young officer who died while doing duty with his 
regiment, the Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada, when it was in 
England in 1910. The monument was designed by Mrs. G. F. 
Watts and executed in terra cotta by her Potter’s Art Guild at 
Compton, the symbolical statuettes and the figure of Lieutenant 
Gzowski being modelled by Mr. Russell Davey. This figure 
appears from the illustration to be highly successful in treat- 
ment, and shows the young soldier as he kneels to lay down his 
sword in obedience to a higher command. It is interesting to 
know that this work, executed in a material so suitable to our 
climate and surroundings, was produced at a cost of seventy 
pounds. It is to be hoped that this example may be followed 
elsewhere, and that people wishing to erect a worthy monument 
may call in the services of the Guild. 


Woman at Work. By M. Mostyn Bird. (Chapman and Hall. 
5s. net.)—A prudent reviewer will be content to make his notice 
of this volume as purely descriptive as possible. The first two 
sections, “ Manufacture” and “ Distribution,” will set before him 
problems which he will find it impossible to solve. Thus in the 
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“sweated industries” question, for instance, every one would 
rejoice that the factory girl should get better wages, but what if 
the higher wages means the introduction of a machine and her 
own disappearance, or if the factory, unab’e to compete with 
foreign labour not so controlled, goes under? “The forcing-up 
of woman’s wages will doubtless tend to limit her industrial 
labour.” Is that good or bad? Then there is the “living-in” 
question. Let any one read what Miss Bird has to say on it and 
then declare that he or she is easy in mind. And the barmaid? 
Ought she to be or not to be? When we get to the professions the 
subject is less complex. Our author prefers literature to music, 
we see, and music, we imagine, to the stage. 


The Harrow School Register. Edited by M. G. Dauglish and 
P. H. Stephenson. (Longmans and Co. 15s.)—This book 
appeared for the first time in 1894; another edition was published 
in 1901, carrying on the catalogue of names down to that date; 
the volume now before us completes it up to the year 1911. The 
total number of names for the whole period (1800-1911) may be 
roughly estimated at 13,000. Various details about masters, 
houses, captains of the school, &c., are also given. 


The Jerusalem Garden Tomb. Edited by A. W. Crawley-Boevey, 
M.A. (Marshall Brothers. 1s. net.)—This is an appeal for the 
maintenance of a property well known to all interested in the 
Holy Sites question. General Gordon thought that he had found 
the true sepulchre in a spot called the Gordon Tomb. There is no 
need to enter into the controversy that followed, and has gone on 
intermittently ever since. Canon Tristram was on Gordon’s side ; 
Major Conder was on the other. In July 1898 asum of £2,300 
was raised for the purchase of the tomb and the surrounding 
enclosure ; it is now proposed to raise about £3,000 for the upkeep 
of the place in various ways. It is, anyhow, a curious monument 
of antiquity—an old Jewish tomb which has been converted into 
a Christian place of sepulture—and it would be a pity that the 
money already spent should be wasted, 


Debrett’s Peerage, §c. (Dean and Son. 31s. 6d. net.)—The 
name of this publication is, we might well say, sufficient to com- 
mend it without further notice on our part. And, so far as we are 
able to judge, the volume before us worthily keeps up the reputa- 
tion of the name. It is well brought up to date,as when the 
Durbar honours, prospectively announced on December 12th, are 
included. The volume is not more bulky than the inclusion of 
so great a mass of matter demands, and it is in all respects well 
got up. Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &c. Edited 
by Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison and Sons. 42s.)—This volume 
has, as is well known, a speciality: it is genealogical and, there- 
fore, it is historical. The social importance of such a book, so 
carefully put together and so continuously revised and augmented, 
is great, and the historical importance is scarcely less consider- 
able. More than two thousand closely printed pages are given to 
the present and the past ; there is besides much useful information 
as to precedence, armorial bearings, &c. Lists of decorations, 
orders, &c., have been added. In fact, we have a complete 
catalogue of distinctions, hereditary and earned. 





Who's Who. (A.andC. Black. 10s. net.)\—This volume shows 
its customary annual increase, amounting this year to 165 pages. 
What is to be the result if this indispensable volume grows to an 
unmanageable size? We are reminded of the familiar problem 
in physics: What happens if an irresistible forco strikes an im- 
movab!e object ? Who's Who appeared for the first time, we are 
reminded, in 1849. If it had only been in 1549, and Gardiner, 
Cranmer, and Pole had written their own biographical notices! 
Now and then these notices would be the better for a little editing, 
but that, we suppose, would be impossible. The Who's Who 
Year Book (same publishers, 1s, net) is a necessary supplement, 
containing information, official and other, of all kinds. 
With these may be mentioned the Oficial Year Book of the 
Scientific and Learned Socicties of Great Britain and Ireland, (C. 
Griffin and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The societies are arranged, it may be 
remarked, in fourteen sections. The first of these includes 
those which take cognizance of several branches of science, or 
with science and literature jointly, and the other thirtcen 
occupying themselves with special subjects. The Royal Society 
may be taken as typical of the first. It is interesting to observe 
that science, so far as space occupied in dicates predominance, has 
much the better of literature. Putting the mixed section aside, 
though it may be remarked that the Royal Society takes very 
little account of the literary element, we find the others standing 
in this order: (1) Medicine sixty pages, (2) biology fifty, (3) 
mechanics thirty-five, (4) archeology thirty-two, (5) chemistry 
twenty-nine, (6) literature twenty-seven, (7) geography twenty- 
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naval and military have four each, psychology as many, and law 
three. Vinton’s Agricultural Year Book. (Vinton and Co, 
Is.) Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities. Edited by 
John Lane. (Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d. net.) 














(For Publications see page 68.) 
LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
Sere POA DAY — Suislore 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co,, Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............694,000,000. 
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HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post ou request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 
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IMPORTANT OFFER 
UNIQUE OLD WHISKY 
ALEX. FERGUSON & CO.’S 
ABOUT 20 YEARS OLD 


LIQUEUR SPECIALITE WHISKY 
(Comprising in the blend the famous Ben Nevis, bonded May, 1881) 


45s. per dozen. 


The whole stock acquired by and all orders to— 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 
43, 44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


sscecnsenepeietemsnmnee ata — — toil 
Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Rapier you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 


address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 
and, where decay has 
ALOX started, arrests its progress. 
Cc No other dentifrice contain? 
frice can do for you what 
CALOX CALOX deus CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 1) 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. Is, everywhere. 





five, (8) astronomy twenty-four, (9) economics twelve, while 





CALOX = Cilox” wants “oft” acon 
OXYGEN; no other denti- CALOX 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
G B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon fd. London, E.0, 
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Vouse (.J:), Comte of tne Minis. cr Sre..... caisensiaieaiaieannnaeiaiel = Gichente) 6p 

. alker (A. L.), meen oO} at cr 8vo 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Warner (G. T.) and ay (C. H. K.), The —— of ‘Break ” 

IIIT ITI (tit crtiaincasinninenienstermtioneuntiveniniteumiainsatentatl (Blackie) 6 

Washington (B. T.), My Larger Education, cr Bv0.. ae Stoughton) 6/0 
Wheatley (O.), Ornamental Cement, cr 8vo ......... (Scott & Greenwood) net 5 

Adamson (R.), Short History of Logic, cr 8vo ............ (W. Blackwood) net 5/0 | Yorke (C.), Dangerous Dorothy, cr EI os‘coectnsoniacecanicess eee (Lo: ong) ) 60 

Alexander (M.), The House of Lisronan, cr 8V0_ ...........0.00-s00+ (A. Wide) QQ) EEE 

Anderton (W. E.), Morning Prayers, 8vo ........... ....(A. Melrose) net 2/6 R Oo Y A L Tota! Funds - 617,433,941. 

Arcambeau (E.), The Book of Bridges, roy 8vo ... (Gowans & Gray) net 12/6 

Armytage (H.), Darwin and the Bible, 8V0 .........cse:ece0c0e0 (J. Ouseley) net 6/0 FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

Balfour (C.), In Time’s Storerooms, Cr 8VO...........0.c0c0eeeeeeeeeeees (J. Ouseley) 60 | INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 

Baring (M.), The Grey Stocking and other Plays, cr 8vo . ay net 4/6 ACCIDEN T, FIDELIT Y, 

ide the Rin innin; 

eee he Ovorlookor’s and Student's Gui(Scott & Greenwood) net 30 | COMPANY, BURGLARY. 

Bower (H. M.), The Temple of Demos, cr 8VO ...............c0eee004+ (J. Ouseley) 6/0 

Braz (A. Le), The Night of Fires and other Breton Studies, cr 8vo LIMITED. ote. 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Bryson (C. L.), Woodsy Neighbours of Tan and Teckle, cr 8vo (Revell) net 3/6 
Bull (A. E.), How to Write for the Papers, cr 8v0.................. (Pearson) net 2/6 
Butler (H. J.), Motor Bodies and Chassis, 8V0..........0.....00000+8 (Harper) net 6/0 
Chapman (J. W.), The Problem of Work, cr 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Clapp (E. J.), The Port of Hamburg, cr 8vo .. ..(H, Frowde) net 6/6 
Cleveland (John), Poems, Cr 8V0...........cseceeeeersersecenseesnvens (H. Frowde) net 5/6 
Collins (A. J. F.) and Robinson (A.), Senior Latin Course, er 8vo ...(Clive) 3/6 


Collins (Bp. W.), Hours of Insight, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Cotton (W. B.), Sport in the Eastern Sudan from Souakin to the Blue 
ee RRS Se CE (R. Ward) net 6/6 
oneal (Skeffington) net 2/6 
..(Hodges & Figgis) net 2/6 
sutaahiphivestumenatia (Sands) 6/0 
...(Sands) net 3/6 
nd other Contemporary 
(J. Murray) each net 12/0 













Crawfurd (L. P.), The Transfiguration, cr 8vo.. 
Crosbie (B, T.-), A Western Awakening, cr 8vo.. 
Curtis (F.), Under the Rose, cr 8vo.. 
Cuthbertson (W.), Dykeside Folk, cr 8vo... 
Diaries of Streynsham Master (The), 167 
Papers, 2 Vols., BVO ......00..0c-seccerserssees 


Dickens Souvenir (The) of 1912, 4to ................:000006 ‘(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Dobbs (J. F.), The Modern Man and the Church, 8vo............... (Revell) net 3/6 
Elmore (M. J.), The Revolt of Sundaramma, 8V0.................6... (Revell) net 3/6 
Ennis (W. D.), Works Management, 8Vo.............+ (Hill Pub. Co.) net 8/6 





Figgis (J. B.), Visions: Addresses, Cr 8V0  ........0.:cccsceeeeseeeeeeees (Nisbet) net 2/6 
Filippini (A.), The International Cook Book, 8vo 
‘(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 








Baw Cine WiaMane, G0 B00. osccccescesectinesoncntnecvesencrscessecsocamnnd eo & Hall) 6/0 
Forth (L.), Sonnets and Songs, Cr 8V0 .........:.cccecceeeeceeeeneenees uynwood) net 2/6 
Fox (8S. M.), The Waters of Bitterness: a Play, cr 8vo ............ r Unwin) net 2/6 
Fraser (Mrs, A.), The Minister’s Marriage, cr 8V0 ...............0+. (J. Ouseley) 60 
Frith (J.), Alternating Current, 8V0 .........ccccceccccseceeseeceeceecenees (Harper) net 5/0 


Fritz (John), Autobiography, 8vo ...... 
Gaunt (M.), Alone in West Africa, 8vo . 
Gerrard (E. C.), Baby, roy 16M0 ...........0:c0ccceeeeeer ....(E. Stock) net 2/6 
Gerrard (E. C.), Our Treasure in Heaven, roy 16mo “(E. Stock) net 26 
Gillpatrick (W.), Wanderings in Mexico, 8V0  ...........00cecseeeeeeeees oe net 7/6 
Gilman (C, P.), What Diantha Did, cr 8V0 .............cc.cceccceeeeeees (Unwin) net 4/6 
Haenig (A.), Emery and the Emery Industry, cr 8vo 

(Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Hannah (I, C.), The Sussex Coast, Cr 8V0........cccecccesesesseeceseeeees (Unwin) net 6/0 
Harker (L. A.), Mr. Wycherly’s Wards, cr 8vo.......... (J. Murray) 6/0 
Hastings (F. E. ), Studies in German Words and their Uses, cr 8vo 







nr KR & Hall) net 8/6 
..(T. W. Laurie) net 15/0 





Harrap) 2/6 

Hastings (J.), Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 4, 4to 
(T. & T. Clark) net 28/0 
Hebbel (von F.), Agnes Bernauer, Cr 8VO........c.cscceceeeeeeeeees _ a net 3/0 


Henry (O.), Cabbages and Kings, cr 8vo ... - ..(Nash) net 3/6 
Hope (M.), Christina Holbrook, Cr 8V0 .......cccceee cevcseecsseeceeeeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Huneker (J.), Franz Liszt, cr 8V0 ............cccceseeseeees (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Hutton (S. K.), Among the Eskimos of Labrador, 8vv ......... ... (Seeley) net 16/0 
Jenkins (H.), The Life of George Borrow, 870 .................. (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Johnson (W. 8.), Thomas Carlyle, a Study of his Literary Fr ig Nome 4 
in SN TIN ocnncrepenianeninttinenibcipingammniinnenignapinneanainel Frowde) net 4/6 
Johnstone (H. ), A Hundred Years of History from iiecord and Chronicle, 
I, MPRIINY : <icecancannnpesnnigneninhsonoonnenntninntnmenenanaanansapenss (Longmans) net 5/0 
Karay etotf (V.), Engineering Applications of Higher Mathematics, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 3/0 








Kelston (B.), A Three-Cornered Duel, Cr 8V0 .......ssccsceeseseesseeseeeerees (Long) 6/0 
Kennard (N. H.), Lafcadio Hearn, 8v0...........+-+ ww a 12/6 
Kenny (L. M.), At the Court of tf ES (Long) 6/0 
Kimball (A. L.), A College Text-Book of Physics, 8vo ............... (Bell) net 10/6 


King (H. C.), T he Moral and Religious Challenge of our Times, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 6/ 
Leigh (G.), Tasso and Eleonora: a Drama, er 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Lucy (Mrs. C.), | ae arts and Spades, obl. roy. 8V0.........00.+ (J. Ouseley) net 2/6 
Mackenzie (C.), Carnival, cr 8vo . , : (Secker) 60 
Marchant (W. H.), The Radio- Telegraphist’ s Guide and Log- Book, 12 mo 

(Ww hittaker) net 4/6 
(S. Paul) 6/0 









Marshall (A.), The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm, cr 8vo ... 


Martin (E. W.), The Home and the Child, er 8V0 ................00..0045 (G. Allen) 2/5 
Middeton (G.), Embers with the Failures, The Gargoyle, &c.: Plays, er8vo 
(Bell) net 60 
Miller (J. B.), Devotional Hours with the Bible, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Moberly (L. ¢. )s Sse, 6 BNO cnrctercererntsnsnenpencennseenscnenad (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Mosher (J. A.), The Exemplum in the Early Religious and Didactic 


Literature of England, BOD . cecscescccesseccessnsvenccsvessescensveced (H. Frowde) net 5/6 
Olcott (W. T.), = Lore of all _— ea (Putnam) net 10/6 
Oppenheim (E. P.), Havoc, cr 8V0...........c:ccsceeeesseeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Patterson (F. A. ‘; The Middle English Penitential Lyric, 8vo 

(H. Frowde) net 6/6 
Prague (J.), A Woman of Impulse, cr 8V0 .......cccccccerssesecetessceeeeseeeces Nash) 6/6 
Price (W. R.), Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels, ‘cr 8vo......(H. Frow e)net 60 
Popham (R. B.), Finger-Posts to Animal Life, er 8vo..... .(J. Ouseley) net 5/0 
Priestley (A. E.), The Marriage of Naomi, cr 8Vo ............... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Quinton (R. F.): The Modern Prison Curric ulum, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Rannie (D.), My Adventures among South Sea Cannibals, 8vo (Seeley) net 180 
Ricci (C.), Baroque Architecture and Sculpture in Italy, 4to 

(Heinemann) net 25/0 
Richards (C. C. is Village Life in America, 1852-1872, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) net 4/6 
Ritchie (Mrs. D. G.), The Human Cry, cr 8vo ...... ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Romilly (A. J.), "Thackeray Studies, 12mo ......... E. Stock) net 2/6 
Sabatini (R.), The Life of Cesare Borgia of France, --seeee(S. Paul) net 16/0 
Sainsbury (E£. B.), Calendar of the Court Minutes of the ast India Com- 

PANDY, 1G44-1GAD, BVO .........-ceeeereereresesencsereerenceeeenens (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
St. Leger (E.), The Shape of the World, cr 8V0 .............c0sc00ceeene0 (Putnam) 6/0 
Shelley (H. C.), The British Museum, its History and Treasures, 8vo 

I. Pitman) net 12/6 

Sinciair (1.), Manna for Daily Comfort and Strength, 12mo (E. Stock) net 7/6 

Stacpooie (H. De V.), The Order of Release, cr 8V0 ...........+.+- (Hutchinson) 6/0 

Stead (W. F. Pe Windflowers : Lyrics, cr 8V0 ...........+ ..{E. Stock) net 2/6 
6, 

















Stevens (E. 8.), The Lure, cr 8V0 ...........ccccceeeeeseecseceeeseree é ...(Mills & pe /0 
Storer (E.), William Cowper, C8 8V0 ........scsseeeeee+e (Herbert and Daniel) net 2/6 
Storey (M.), The Reform of Legal Procedure, cr 8vo......... (H. Frowde) net 6/0 


Sumner (Ww. G.), War, and other Essays, 8vo .................. (H. Frowde) net 10/0 
Sweeney (M. M.), Men of No Land, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...(Unwin) net 4/6 
Talbot (F. A.), Moving Pictures, how they are made and worked, cr 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 60 
Trotter (E. B.), The Royal Progress of Our Lord and its Significance, cr 8vo 
(J. Ouseley) net 5/0 
Turner (H. H.), The Great Star Map, cr 8vo ..........cs0000000e(0. Murray) net 2/6 
Vahey (H. L.,), Camilla Forgetting Herself, cr 8vo casiiuavaccedialearae Paul) 6/0 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


yon QUAY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received inte 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlookiag Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(ener BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Committee require a HEAD-MISTRESS for the High School for 
Girls to be opened in September 1912. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University of the United Kingdom 
(or possess equivalent qualifications) and have had experience in Secondary 
or High School work. 

Salary £220 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
salary of £260 per annum. 

Further particulars and Form of Application may be had from the 
undersigned. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, etc., accompanied by 
three recent testimonials, to sent in on or before 16th ‘en 1912. 











ducation Offi _ ba = 
co —) we 
____— January 1912, = —_ _ 
ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Committee of the Darlington Training College will appoint, as soon as 
ree Resident Lady Principal at a salary of £400 per annum, with board, 
rooms, etc, 

Forms of Application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed foo! 
envelopes, from the Secretary of the Committee, Mrs. E. LLOYD PEAS 
Hurworth Moor, Darlington, to whom applications, with printed or type- 
written copies o of three testimonials, should be sent not later than February 3rd, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
Professor of BOTANY, VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY & PARASITOLOGY, 


The Council of the University of Adelaide is about to appoint a Professor 
with the above title. The salary will be £800 a year, and passage money will 
be allowed. The duties will commence on July Ist, 1912. 

Candidates should send in, with their application, the names of two or three 
persons to whom reference may be made and any testimonials which they may 
wish to submit. Applications will be received on or before Feb. 14th by the 
undersigned, who will be glad to give further details and es answer inquiries. 

The University, Leeds. . H, BRAGG. 


APE COLONY.— RONDEBOSCH GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL.—PRINCIPAL REQUIRED, April 1912. School under 
Government, About 210 pu 7% RS not required. Salary £310 resident. 
Applications, endorsed ‘“ BOSCH,” to be sent in not later than 
January 20th to REGISTRAR, Pint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London, 
OYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 
President: The Rt. Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Wanted lady, as Secretary-Typist,experience of office and social work —, 
C.O.S. training preferred. Salary £70. Apply, stating age, to Miss BROO) 
SMITH, 26 Cawley Road, South Hackney. 


LARGE FIRM OF EAST INDIA MERCHANTS and 
Steamship Agents requires for one of its Branches in the East a 
MERCANTILE ASSISTANT of of on address and education. Age about 25. 
Salary commencing £300 hoe um, increasing yearly. First-class passage 
out and ven Address “‘ K. E,”’ c/o Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill. 


JENGINEERING PUPIL. Vacancy in high-class works 

for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M. Inst, C.E.—Box No, 203, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 

owing to health or kwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. 


ADY desires engagements to catalogue or arrange libraries 
‘erencea, 


Wy rivate houses. Estimates given on application ref 
Miss LE LA PILGRAM, 7 Millman Street, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
f\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared 

to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. - cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either si Interest payable half-yearly, Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred. 

Forms of application may be obtained of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


)\ UEEN’ s COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, — 
(Founded in 1848, oy Borel Chantes 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUE N ALEEANI RA. 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LO 

Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C. B OLY. 

Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWAEDS, MA. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. -_ -) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE, and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, .D. Trauz), apply to the Secretary at the 
Cellege, 43 Harley St., W. 

The Council has recently taken over the management of the COLLEGE 
HOUSE, in which Students may reside under the care of the Warden, from 
whom a prospectus may be obtained, 
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1\ ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
Governors—THE Wenngaeee 4 ts oy CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CiTY 
er Loxpon. Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THR CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonpon County Councrt, THe CAMBERWELL Boroven Councit, 
axD THE University oF Loypow, Principal—Miss Riee Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss Carrentes 
(Recognized Teacher of P of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy an ilosophical Studies). Sousa Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching — » JUNIOK 
a 


mdon and Cambridge. Thoroughly el training. 
LOVISION (Academical) working > ies final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. per annum. Boarding, 36 guineas 


annum, atthe Hall of Residence. Also a small number of dents pre- 
for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. 
number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually —— residence). 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to 
INSTITUTE 


BewNaHaM AND MIDLAND 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D, 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus. Doe, 


SESSION 1911-19132. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to December 16) 
WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 30), SUMMER TERM (April 15 to 
June 22 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Sercetary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ee -y for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Gate Leste Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
gutand on - ome for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 465, 
There ine Loan from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘There is a Fund, 


Ss": ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror yor WOMEN 














With Title of LL.A. 
For Epenpetins, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
Bt. Avdrews, N.B. 


JRINCESS OHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Childre n’s Nurses: babies in Tesidence. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 





(Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA.) 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations :—Those of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the London 
University Certificate in Religious Knowledge; the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology; the King’s College Diploma and Certificate for the Home Science 
Courses, There are Matriculation Classes. 

The following courses of lectures on subjects of general interest will be 
given in the Lent Term:—The Modern Novel in Engiand, France, and 
bee re A Astronomy—the Moon; History of the Papacy; the French 

evolution. 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitor, Mr. David Murray. 
cipal, Mr. Orchardson. There is a Junior Class. 

Instruction in Mus i. is given by Mrs, Hutchinson, Madame Haas, and others, 
and in Theory by Pr: sor Vernham. 

The LENT TERM — sins on THURSDAY, January 18th. 

Sa. ‘urther ‘epmeeenen may be obtained from the Secretary, 13 Kensington 
uare, 


HE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 
REFORM of the HOUSE OF COMMONS.—LORD COURTNEY of 
PENWITH will preside at a Mecting at the Whitchall Rooms, Whitehall 
Place, S.W., on Wednesday, January 24th, at Eight o’clock m., when 
EARL GREY, G.C.M.G., will deliver an Address on PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. Non-Members may obtain tickets for Reserved Seats, 
2s. 6d. each, on application to the Hon. Sec. B.C.A., 11 Tothill Street, 8.W. 


Prin- 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


OCKERS, HEMEL HEMPSTE AD, HERTS. 
Head Mistress—Miss SATCHELL. 

A HOME SCHOOL of high social standing for a small number of GIRLS; 
great advantages are given for languages, music, art; London professors 
attend; the house stands 400 feet high in grounds of bs acres, with every 
facility. for games, riding, &c. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first- 
class School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education combined 
with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19; JUNIOR HOUSE (girls 7-13). 
Large residential staff of University and other highly qualified Sistecans. 
Extensive premises and grounds, l4 miles from London.—For prospectus and 
further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress. 
S'; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
Gaughters of gentlepeople. Careful atteution is given to individnal character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSEY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


COLLEGE OF - HOUSECRAFT, 
SOUTHPORT. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 








PESIDEN TIAL 





YBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—Con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. London. The comforts of 
en a Fe ee 
Cinssics and TF for examinations if desired. High and most healthy 


position. _Large grounds. : a 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
m1 eae TERM will begin on January 17th. 

2nd Class Sa .£d, from Waterloo, For prospectus apply to Miss 

MACRAE 1 MOIR. Tele} 7 Grayshott. 


“TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. ee a separate Ci Cubicles, Hoekey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; van for uiring French ; 
Twelve Remdent t Mistresses; Teacher for ~ Physical I fraining, @ Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


fel _BEEEIVS, BEXHILL.—* Good thorongh work is 

done in this School and good results obtained withont pressure 

— under appy, homelike a. The et my wy tention, 

py are careful » ped and enco according to their capacitics and 
needa." —Cambridge aminer’s Report, 1011, 


ou iRNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
RLS. (Bournemouth Norm Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily teed on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good maine Sette. SwedishGymnasium, Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Departm ent. F ‘or prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 














IGH CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for the dat daughters 

of Gentlemen, opening in January, 1912. Brierficld, Trimley St. Mary, 

Felixstowe. Principal, Miss M. K. Henson, assisted Oo, a highly qualitied staff 

of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings. East C Terms moderate. 
Apply for prospectus to PRINCIPAL. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, SY. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and a ee Gymnasiam, sen-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Pre tion for Universities, Oxford an 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, includi French and German; Visiting Masters,—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1 Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOU NG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Sc holarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART MENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY i7th. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE. 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF » meen 
Principal—Miss PARKE 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the — of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds. Fees, 66cs. to 
75gs. | a year; officers’ daughters, Gigs. ayear. Spring Term begins January 18th. 











OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many othe: Ts. —Apply Principal for prospectus. 











ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautifal district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds 4 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Crieket, Hocke Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Tine’ EDDES and Miss SALBERG 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. [rincipal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languaz ges, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils - ared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 

STAMFORD. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A, Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


T ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 
for Girls. Thorough general education on modern lines; fitted 
gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 
erannum. Principal: Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Priors 
Field, Godalming). 


YROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy gitnation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modern lines. Special attention to developinent 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


(} UE EN WO OD, EASTBOURBRN E-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a Sehool, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, Autumn Term began S-ptem- 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912, 


M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
—— care given to individual dey relopment. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELT¢ JN confidently Re Recommend 
L) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfial Home School, 
with thor ough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Eutire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 wins. from 
sea.— —For [lus. Prospectus, apply Prine ipals, Miss Young and Miss w iltshier. 














T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS” CO, LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head- Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tee Examination, 1911. 

Prospectus on application to H AD-MISTBESS or SECRETARY, 
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ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

ap on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent ty minutes 

railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

a. Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Splepbenee 381 Liscard. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


\NUNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


High Class School. Modern and Social advan Excellent record. 
Finely situated in own grounds. Individual attention to every Rr pil. Games 
and outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. Address: SS SPARK. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning — apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


WING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
f€chools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
Biology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers aud uid experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, includi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic a 
Stockholm, oe Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education. The Downes includes :—British and Swedish Educatio: 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, = 
Diplomas and Go! id Mf Medals awarded to successful students. 

ECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Sho: d, Typewriting, 
pane, eo "Book: keeping, glish Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted Na Kinesairde Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and v. E, Tottelion, D.D. —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY. 1 ry for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

‘Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICEES 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, “ELS. Ist Bees, Fruit Prese: —— 

UILY HUG ES JONES, F S. Ist Class Onan See rospectus. 


























TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject, should 





read a book by one who cured himself after RNISCENCES fom 
STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINI CES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERFECTLY CURED— 

Every parent who has a boy that stammers should read — sae Confessions 
ofa Stammerer,” by Mr. E. Grierson; post free Is, Pr 
Apply, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish yoy =. w. 
Esta lished 1895. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 



































Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
London, W W. Estab. 1905. 

HE ) CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 
the treat ing. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life, Sea | and Down air, —Dunelm, I Broadwater, Westhing. 

. OLAVE’S & ST. SAVIOUR: S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDG 
ST. SAVIOUR’S && ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KENT ROAD, a 
Entrance Examination, January 16th, 1912, Spring Term 
commences Wednesday, January 7th, 1912. 
Examinations. 
Forms of application of admission to School may be obtained from the 
Cask 6 werneen, ‘Tower Bri Bridge, S.E. 
BOYS’ ‘SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 


testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 ‘ord Court Mansions, 

TON Le ae receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 
s* 

S.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. HUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
8.E 
Head- Mistroe Min M. G. FRODSHAM, 
Entrance Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of the 

Clerk to the 

—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. 


ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Siero, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerks , de, Cees Laboratories. 
Excellent Health NIOR KING'S 


Record. Officers 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. or EL L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


ours LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
tory for 4 Public Schools and Osborne. 
Had. , Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Ru 


by, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, mt, Weymouth. 


) OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
pen to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 


Examination, ig ay March 12th, 1912. Boys examined at 
London,.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


LLNS OVERY COLLusGs, 


SOUTH ALES. 
Public School. sietemte hg Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


tion at ee weg At Sopen 
Warden—Rev. OOLE ‘HUGHES, M.A, 
‘EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381a.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. rate Junior 
House. For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Ragg, School House. 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above _ facing moor, Summer 

Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 18th. Head-Master, H., V, 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


GO esateseas COLLEGE. 


Some nominations £30 per annum are offered for January term and 
for SONS OF THE CLERGY. May, 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—Married 
Graduate receives a few ph mem 5 boys to continue school subjects, modern 
languages, conversational. Advantages of OPEN-AIR LIFE ON FARM with 
handicrafts, games, etc. Large house with modern conveniences. rate 
bedrooms, Londononehour. P. B. CARDWELL, M. Ay Brocas, ocas, Hever, vent, 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Languages, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 

Ten or more open to competition, value from £25 to £100 ayear. Alsoa 

SCHOLARSHI for ARMY CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 
8 Term begins sed 19th. For Prospectus apply to the Head. 
Mastes F. . R. Hend — 
ELMSHURST PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF BROMSGROVE 
SCHOOL, For prospectus apply to the Head-Master, or to A. H. Davis, M.A, 


LL, 2'e¢eFtO8 PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for Sayer in ree 1912, 
_ Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, ee without break or undue 
pressure for Universities an rie andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A.C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masten, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusuryetoy, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, , Scientific and Medica! Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for r Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY. January 18th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. oye, 16 to 18 5 peeterred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without c ) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Ro: Naval College. rne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application to James Gieve, Royal Naval 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W 


ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical . Only French ken. 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds in healthiest 

ade on — Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
e, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL oo BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. ys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

a and other Ly Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

8e8. tuses and List of Successes on the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


ERMANY.—MISS HUMMEL, for 19 years with Miss 



























































poy Low the Manor House, Brondesbury, and previously at the 

Oxford High Sc ves a limited number of girls at 5 Birgerstrasse, 

Sattagen, So = bey Music, Art, and Domestic Training. Reference : 
iss y- 





ARIS.—High class Protestant School for daughters of 

gentlemen. Best references. Two une vacancies for term 

commencing middle January at reduced fees. Special terms for sisters. Full 
particulars on application. Address, “ T.C.” c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 

(Boys).—Modern neal tcataine | pa 7 acres. Practical French; 

rofessional or commercial lomas officially delivered. Fees 

uineas per annum ; - hay for ‘bro ers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
rite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


Co 

pas=. —Girls received to finish study of French, music, 
&c. Healthy suburb, 20 minutes from centre of city facilities for golf, 

tennis, cycling, boating, "etc.—Misses SHAND and adame BESSON, 

Avenue Victor-Hugo, Chatou, prés Paris. Escort from London January 2th, 

















ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILI.LAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering ‘Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, t 
Corps. New buildings, ——— and five-courts, —e. -bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March, 





_s FAMILY, very good class, would receive in 
their comfortable country house a few paying guests. Family life (two 
sons). French lessons, beauti country, riding, ae ey etc. Healthy 
climate. Terms 250 francs monthly inclusive. Write for particulars to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois Moutiers 
(Vienne), France, 
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ONN-AM-RHEIN.—Family, highly recommended, takes 
Pupils. German, French, Music, Singing, Painting, etc., by best Masters. 
House, w ith all modern commodities, situated in proximity of 
wountains and woods.— Address Mme. B., Reutcrstrasse 39, 











_——————— intent 
RENCH LESSONS. —PARIS. —The widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French Lancuage. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the _Luxembourg Palace aud _Gardens. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, Ph.D 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
A : BEET ISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. 
>UVUC ATi ® ON. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 

educational establishments, 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


‘CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and re tab le information will be supplied free of charze 
to we nty sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and ¢g re at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspecte 
162 OXF ORD STREE ET, LONDON, WwW. Te lephone: 1136 City. 


GcHooLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
lease state the age S pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be p 

PATON’ d LIST OF "sc HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and 7. PATON, Educational Agents, 1483 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


TOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS All fees have therefore been 
ealeulated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

Wher possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Begistrar—Misa ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


1 CHOOLS for for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, poy oe - and approximate school fees 
lesired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Estab lished 1858, 


RE YOU W ANTIN G SCHOOL OR -HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the pioneer—1884— of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred, E scorts provided, Entire echarge | undertaken, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS S in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of ‘‘ THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” J mere ee Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mesars. 
Pose: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gr RRARD. 

O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, w.c, 
‘Telegraphic Adtress: “ Triform, London. - Selaghene | No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Blectricity. _ Resident physician (M.D.) 





=—_—_ 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE ‘TOURS. 


BR.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


14 14s—BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, mALzs, SICILY, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC 
Cruises. —Secretary, 5 5 Endsicigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
YANARY ISLANDS } (Las 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
burse.— The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.C. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Feb. Ist, Spain, Madrid, Granada, &c. March 11th, Italian Cities, 

April, Italian Lakes. Later, Historic Chateaux, Dolomites, Switzerland, Russi: a, 
yo oe hy Key Inclusive fees; references exchanged ; accompanied througii- 
out .—MISS BIsHOF, Haslemere, W Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 

6 160. 64. SKI- ING, | SKATING, 1 TOBOGGANING, 
etc. ‘ours £6 6s. 6d. and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 a 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., . rv, Gardens, London, N 

25 Cannon Street, E.C, 2s » W.C, Sib Piscadiliy” Ww. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS SCHOOLS.— Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 


on all floors and linoleums early in Xmas vacation (not more than 3 
times a year). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals— 
which is of greater hygienic import: ance. It costs little, saves labour, and’ is 
easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &., to The ‘* DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St.,London, B.C. (Govt, Contractors). 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us an old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the A. 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and "Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Bst. 100 years, 


OTICE TO AUTHORS. — ‘A literary age agent’ 8 work 
stands for all practical purposes,” says the Iaterary Year Book, ‘‘ on the 
same level as a solicitor’s. e is called in by the author to carry through 
certain negotiations, and there should be a scale of fees for his work.” This 
scale can be now obtained from Mr, Stanhope W. Sprig, Literary Consultant, 
Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C., late Editor of Cassell’s and the 
“ indsor Magazines. _ New writers given practical } help. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capits al (Paid wp) £500,000, 




















K hy PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

P+ Ge and ouren for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exc change Street East, t, Liverpool. 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicatine. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA \ DICED SON, 1 Sackville G barGena, send, Sans. 


oo APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memoria), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parroyx: H.M. Tug Kuixo, 








Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to pone. ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
end for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Breasurer: Tue Ear. or Harrowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.tox, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, | is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 


until 15 years old. 

The next election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination. 

IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. Annual 
Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d. Life Subscriptions for one 
vote at each election, £5 5s. 

JOHN HIL L, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 

_Oees: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS | urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, Lond on, W.C._ a ere 


EGYPT. 


TRAVELLERS RETURNING TO 


EUROPE & AMERICA 


SHOULD BOOK BY 


CUNARD LINE 





From Alexan4fia, 


CARONTA .......se0ee coveve SAEED ee 
FRANCONIA 2 - 18,000 tons .......0.0.2+..... Feb. 9 
LACONIA (new) . 9 EEE ENED oscnesceceshsoes Feb. 23 


App ly CUNARD 5.5. Co., ‘L ta. “a Reduced, Liverpool ; and 51 Bishopsgate, 
. 29 and 30 C ockspur Street, London, 8.W.; and 2 bis Bue Scribe, Paris; 


or “Thos. Cook & Son, Cairo. 
HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, WN., 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 
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REMARKABLE BARGAINS 


OLD WORLD 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS’ 


GREAT SALE 
DURING JANUARY 1912. 


The Annual Sale has become an absolute necessity 
in order that our Show Rooms may be restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique and Superior 
Second-hand Furniture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be 
forwarded post free upon application. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 





SCHOOL OUTFITS 
OF MERIT. 


Oye BAKER & Co., with their immense experience 
of tailoring, make the best-fitting Suits for boys. 


They recognize that the modern schoolboy needs Suits 
that are both serviceable in wear and smart in appearance; 
accordingly they tailor them with the utmost care, paying 
great attention to finish and cut. 

Only long-wearing, thoroughly good materials 
are used, so thai a Chas. Baker & Co. Suit is extra- 
ordinary value, 


Eton Jackets and Vests - from 16/11 to 41/6 
Boys’ Norfolk Suits = 5, 12/11 to 31/6 
Youths’ Oxford Suits - ,, 19,11t0 47/6 
Boys’ Overcoats «= «= ,, 17/9to 24/6 


CHAS. BAKER ®& CoO., Ltd. 


Head Depot: 


271, 272, 273,274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. 

5, 7 & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 

256 EDGWARE ROAD. 

27, 29, 31 & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


Croydon Branch : 


WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON. 








THE NATIONAL - SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and ee the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

 \ eines 


8. 5| 22644 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 2 O O| Members one one ww 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -- 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 0] and Journal . 05 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








TO-DAY _i: your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys”’ 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The  Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH, 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, uta. 


238-241 Tottenham Court _ Read, Ww. 


SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Ear! of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


: ._{H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries { HENRY G. COPELAND 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHGA and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 

and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chiorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 








THREE (GENERATIONS PRAISE ¢ OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., *¢+ OXFORD ST., condon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &e., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not acce; ted, 
Why not send to-day to 
108, LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
Established over Half a Century, 
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THE FOLLOWING 
“Ee OTAR. 


THE 
A LOVE STORY. 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. 


6s. 


With Frontispiece in Colour by F. H. Townsend. 


“A worthy successor to ‘The Rosary.’ It has the 
same charm and grip, whilst the plot is again unusual 
and clever." —LEvening Standard. 





MRS. BARCLAY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS: 


The Rosary - - - 6s. 
The Mistress of Shenstone - 6s. 
The Wheels of Time - is. net. 


e'#350,000 Copies of “The Rosary” havebeen sold. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


The OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE Review 


2s. 6d. JANUARY, 1912. 2s. 6d. 


UNIONIST PROSPECTS II. 
The Right Hon. F, E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


LA FAMILLE DANS LE THEATRE 
FRANCAIS Conremporais. M. HENRY BORDEAUX. 


MODERNISM IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND “A BELIEVER IN THE Book.” 


THREE JINGLE MAKERS 
WHEAT BOUNTIES 
TWO TYPES 

THE RED FLOOD Sir WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


MEDIEVAL BYWAYS: V. ‘‘ THOSE IN 
AUTHORITY” Mr, L. F. SALZMANN, F.S.A. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN BEL- 
GIUM M. MAURICE DEFOURNY. 


THE DISSIPATION OF ENERGY 
Mr. H, 8S. SHELTON. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS OF A RAMBLING 
RIDE Capt. P. R. BUTLER. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
CONSTABLE & Co., Ltc. London: 10 Orange St., W.C. 


Rev. R. L, GALES. 
Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Rev. J. HUDSON’ 


SPECTATOR. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. AND 


SCULPTURE IN ITALY. Edited by CORRADO 
RICCI. 4to. With over 250 full-page Plates. 25s. net. 


A NEW LOGIC. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, net. 
This work will, it is believed, revolutionize the science of logic, 
away the present Aristotelian system and builds up a new one, 


MOVING PICTURES. yr. 4. raLnor 
With 96 pp. of Illustrations, Diagrams, etc. Demy 8vo. 
6s. net. 

“Takes us behind the scenes in a cinematograph factory and reveals the 
closely guarded secrets of the new wizardry.”’—Daily News, 


Ready Jan. 18. 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 


By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by Baroness Von 
Hurren. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


By CHAS. MERCIER, M.D. 


It sweeps 








IMPORTANT RECENT BOOKS 
INDIA UNDER CURZON ann AFTER 


By LOVAT FRASER. (3rd Imp.) Royal 8vo. 168. net. 





Viscounr Miuxerin the Times: *“* The book is, indeed, much more than a 
biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely and boldly 
over the whole field of Indian politics . . . presented in a more complete form, 


or with greater candour, thau by any previous writer.” 


IN NORTHERN MiSTS. 


By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O., etc. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
2 vols., crown 4to. 30s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A work at once of deep interest and lasting value.” 
Scotsman,—* A work of engrossing interest,” 


Through TRACKLESS LABRADOR 


Ty H. HESKETH PRICHARD.  Llustrated. Crown 4to, 
15s. net. 
British Weekly.—“ Mr. Hesketh Prichard knows the country intimately. ... 
The book is full of information, and will at once take its place among the 
standard authorities on Labrador.”’ 


THE WAR GOD. 
Small demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A great play."’"—Jas. Doveras, “A noble piece of Art.”- 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 


By E. GORDON CRAIG. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


“Mr. Craig cannot be read without respect and pleasure; he is such an 
enthusiast for the theatre, so full of ideas, so charmingly provoking.”— 
Evening Standard, 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


EDMUND GOSSE. [Feap Svo. 5s. net. 





By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


Wa. Arcuen, 





[Now Ready, 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. 
Artistic Reproductions of their Principal Works. 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. 2s, 6d. net each. 


(1) DURER ; (2) MANTEGNA; 6) & R. SMITH, 
(4) WATTEAU; (5) GOYA; (6) VAN DYCK, 


LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE, 
By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. LIllus- 
trated. Each 2s. 6d, net. 

() TUDOR TO STUART; 





(2):QUEEN ANNE. 





NEW and RECENT 6s. NOVELS 


MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dupenery 
LAURA CaRoLINE GROSVENOR 
The REWARD of VIRTUE ¢2x¢ lwp.) Amber Nerves 
A LIKELY STORY. Wa. pz MorGan 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. Benson 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Breersonm 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Kant Getiervup 
The SECRET GARDEN Mrs... Hopason Bunnere 


Illustrated in Colour. (2nd Imp.) 
THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Rictarp Denman 
LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE (Jan. 1s) Upron Srvcham 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Down. 
The Times Book Club light Dinner Wine’ ‘The aeslity 
of this wine will be foundeqnalto 14/6 8/3 


Circulating Library is Now 


Open to the General 


Public 


TERMS AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT, 





Just Published. Crown 8vo. 48. Gd. 


HEALTH TO DATE: 
The Modern Doctor, with Newer Methods of Cure. 
As explained by W. T. FERNIE, M.D., 
Author of “‘ Herbal Simples,’’ etc. 


**A valuable and rather exceptional sort of book... 
a practical, serious book too... delightful anec- 
dotes, literary allusions, and the results of much 
wide reading. A good, sound, honest, real book.”’ 
—Daily Express, 

** The author. .. old in years, young in spirit... 
style quite exceptional for vitality ,.. a plenitude 
of literary allusion such as one rarely meets with 
nowadays. Best of all, this youthful senior, in his 
jovial old age, is still up with the times. A con- 
siderable part could not have been written halfa 
dozen years ago.’’—Scotsman, 


Bristol: JOHN WRIGHT & SONS, Ltd. 
London Simpxry, Marswatt & Co., Lrp, 





Writing upon cocoa ‘‘ THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THAcKERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on —— of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Cen’ Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 58.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO.., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








wine usually sold at much 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The eguvemetion this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 


Fortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE eee, saa 


ORTEGA (8,058 tons), January 25. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P.C.,18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 
32, Cockspur Street S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool 


JUST PUBLISHED. r 
TRIUMPH, EFFICIENCY. An inquiry 
into British Trade and Taxation. By MAX HELLERT. 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth 1s. 6d. net ; Paper Cover ls. net. 
In this little book the justifiability of Protection 
and Prerogative is for the first time radically and 
fundamentally questioned. Let the issue decide 
whether the interest of the patient be ny has 
flickered to its extinction, or whether the nation 
has but begun to demand an honest inquiry into 
conditions as they are, and as they manifestly 
ought not to be.—Eztract from Preface. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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The “Spectator” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should not 
be addressed to the Epiror, but to the Pusiisner, 
1Wellington Street, Strand, 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Quarterly. No. 300. Contents for JANUARY 1912. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Batrour’s Farewetu. By the Editor. 
THe THACKERAY CENTENARY. 


I, An Impression OF THACKERAY IN HIS LAST YEARS, 


By the Rev. P. J. Gannon, S.J, 
By Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. 
Porrry: Panpo.ro CoLLEnuccio. By Prof. J. 8. Phillimore, 


Cornish, 

Il. Tue Re.icion or THACKERAY, 
PHANTASMS OF THE DeEap. 

‘TENNYSON AT FresHwateR. By the Editor. 

‘Tus Fortunes oF CiviLizaTion, 

Karty Iris Retiaious Porrrr. 


Anti-CiericaL Po.icy in Portu@at, By Professor Camillo Torrend, 8.J. 


(editor of the Broteria). 
Unper tHe War Cioup. By Edwin de Lisle, 
Aw Aayostic Dereat. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Somz Recent Books. 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


By Canon William Barry. 
By Arthur Perceval Graves, 


Edited by 
WILFRID WARD. 


The 


*“ SPECTATOR.” 





By Mrs. Warre 





Messrs. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





OOKS.— Merriman’s 
Suspense; Prisoners and Captives ; 
‘hantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 
21 vols., 35s.; O 


Phantom Future; 
Young Mistley, 10s. 6d. each ; 
886, £2 128, 6d. ; 


wen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 1881, 12s. 6d.; 


Dross, 
Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 


Terms of Subscription, 


Parat_e 


my ADVANCE, 


Half. 


Yearly. Yearly. 


Quarterly, 





jacielipiaiginnperiaanenepmnabeetens £21 8 6 uw Old ZS... 0 7 8 
Including postage to i! of the British 
Colonies, America, rance, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &6, ........0ss0ssecessesee « LE 6 ur OB 8... 8 6 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Oursipe Pace (when available), Fourrers Gutveas, 
TR scorstsnnonnarinncnnaienniaennin £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 0 
Ww Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........... -220 
° Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column ,,,.. 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
ComPanies, 
Outside Page ..........000 weeneos en 2uu4 @ 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 








Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria History of Berkshire, 2 
vols., £2 12s. 64.; Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 3 vols., 12s. 6d. ; 
Expositor, 32 vols., £3 10s.; Baring Gould's English Minstrelsie, 8 vols., 
£1 12s, 6d. ; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery, 35s.; Cranmer Bible, black letter, fine 
copy, 1553, £12 12s.; Country Life, a fine set, 30 vols., £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 
2s. 9d., pub. 7s. 64.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Flint’s 
Jo, 10s, 6d.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.,—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philochristus; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Browning’s Works, 17 vols.; 
Lubbock’s 100 Best Books; Green’s History; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Books bought. Best cash prices given.—HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 











Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 
1 WELLINGToN Srreet, Srraxp, Lonpox, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellingion Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tuk PuBuisuenr, “ Spectator” Ojice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 




















THE 


rem Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S Lt 


4th Large Impression in Press. 


TANTE 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 
AxprewW Lave in the Intusrratep Lonpon News, says :—“ I stand amazed 
by the qualities of the Author's genius. 


uy * 13, 1912.] 











By the Author of e Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.”* 


MORE GHOST STORIES. By Dr. M. BR. JAMES, 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 

Westminster Gazetre.— What makes these stories impressive is not only 
the artistic skillshown in the application of supernatural elements, but the air 
of vraisemblance that distinguishes each narrative. Dr. James is a master of 
the art of ‘ true relation.’ ” 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Memoirs and Letters of the Rt. Hon. 


SIR ROBERT MORIER, GC.C.B. 


from 1826-1876 
By his daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. 32s. net. 

Srecrator.—“ A continuous inner history of Europe. Mrs. Wemyss has 
concentrated her attention upon the greater matters, but the book is full also 
of good entertainment. Morier was the most vivacious of letter-writers and a 
master of apt characterization. We congratulate Mrs. Wemyss on a work 
which is not only a worthy memorial of a great man, but one of the most 
valuable political treatises of recent years.” 





THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of “ War and the Arme 
Blanche,” “ The Riddle of the § Sands,” &c. 12s. 6d. net 

Tmrs.—“ It is a work of great ability, and will amply repay either Unionists 
or Home Rulers for the etfort for which it calls.’ 

Dairy News.—“ This is the ablest and most clear-sighted book that has ever 
come from any English writer on the subject of Home Rule. It is an act of 
statesmanship to have produced it. It is certain that‘ The Framework of 
Home Rule’ will impress and influence every anal man who reads it.’ 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. by It.-Col. H. C. 
LOWTHER, D.S.O. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. [3rd Imp. 


Evexina STanpar D. —*We can only urge every one to beg, borrow, or steal 
the book and read it.’ 


MY LIFE STORY. By EMILY, 
Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Datty TeLecrara.—“ This isa very remarkable book, and one that should 
interest alike those who are fascinated by the romance of reality and those 
who are always glad to learn about other races from those possessed of intimate 
knowledge.” 


MY ADVENTURES 
By MARGUERITE ROBY. 
anda Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

Vanoc in the Rereree.— A brilliant exposure of humanitarian caasuasncil 


ROUGHING IT IN SOUTHERN. INDIA. 
By Mrs. M. A. HANDLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net 


Penh We recommend the book thoroughly: it is well written in a 
style that is as attractive as it is sound, and the matter is worthy of all con- 
sideration.” 


London : : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 








Shareefa of Wazan 
[2nd Impression 





IN THE CONGO. 


With numerous Illustrations 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


By the late WILLIAM WILLS, Esq., J.P. 


SIXTH EDITION, edited by his son, the Rt. Hon. Sir ALFRED 
P. WILLS, P.C. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. extra. 


In the new edition of this work the principles 
eumstantial evidence are fully treated. 


governing cir- 


A new part dealing with the “finger-print” method of identifi- 
eation has been added, which describes, with interesting illustra- 
tions, the system in vogue at Scotland Yard. 

The work has been so written and illustrated by so many 
concrete examples, quite free from all legal technicalities, that it 
is hoped it may prove of great interest to laymen as well as 
lawyers. 


BUTTERWORTH & Co., 
10, 11, 12 Bell Yard, 
_ Temple Bar. 





SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
15 Waterloo Place, 
S.W. 


HAVE YOUR. OWN BOOKPLATE. 
‘We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. Artistic and origins ul work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value. 
Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49, Gt, Portland Street, London, W, 
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Macmillan & Co.’ S | List. 


Tennyson & His Friends. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
8vo. 10s. net. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
By Major P. M. SYKES, C.S.L., C.M.G. With many Lilustra- 
tions in the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of Persian 
Paintings. S8vo. 10s. net. 


Dairy Curonicie.—“ The charm of this present-day Haji Baba—a book of 
real Persian life—is completed by some admirable Persian pictures, four of 
them richly and felic itously coloured.” 

Yorksuire Pust.—‘* Major Sykes has already deceived many, and mav 
deceive, aud certainly will amuse, many more by his Uriental narrative, so 
suggestive, on the one hand, of the poetry of Omar Khayyam, and on the other 
ot the heartless cruelty of Persian rulers, and generally of the atmosphere of a 
people of whom Europeans hear much but know little." 





Portraits, 





F loreat Etona. Anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 


2nd Impression, 


The Future of England. 


GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By SIEPHEN RE NOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY, With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


4 
Style in Musical Art. ,y sir nuberr 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tue Times.‘ Every page of these twenty-one chapters on Style is fully 
intelligible by all who have any interest in artistic matters, It may be suid at 
once that expectations have been worthily met; the book will fully maintain, 
even euhance, Sir Hubert’s high reputation. . . . He writes with a full heart 
out of a great store of learnmg; the spacious things, the things tut really 
matter, are always before his eyes.” 


Musical Composition. A Short 
Treatise for Students. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,, This work forms Volume I. of THE MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY, 

a Series of Up-to-date Primers which are being issued in conjunc- 

tion with Messrs. S'T'AINER AND BELL, Ltd. 


Tue Tiwes.—* The appearance of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford's little treatise 
on ‘Musical Composition’ means far more than tne inauguration of ‘ The 
Musician's Library,’ excellent as that series promises to be. It is the first 
treatise, for three ceaturies, in which composition has been treated by a 
composer whose own works have claiims to live. 


Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives. by W. J. SULLAS, 
D.Se., LL.D., F.K.S. Llustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Country Lire.—** Deals with the history of the race, and the author, in 
addition to precise and accurate scholarship, possesses a width of view and 
lucidity of style that give his book all the charm ot 4 rumuance, and this chart 
ig deepened by the me jancholy realism of the story. 


By the Hon. 





The Centaur. sy ALGeRNoN BLACKWOOD, 
Author of “ Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 


The Healer. 


“Together,” &. 6s, 
Tue Sranparp.—* A fine book, the best book Dr. 
given us.”’ 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of 


Herrick has 80 far 





A Critical Exposition of Bergson’ > 
Philosophy. by J. M‘KELLAR ST EWA, B.A, D.Ph, 


Extra crown 8vo. 5s, net. 





The Modern Prison Curriculum. 
A General Review of our Penal System. By RK, FP, QUINTON, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Moral & Religious Challenge 


of our Times. The Guiding Principle in Human 
rien, seg Reverence for Personality. By H. C. KING, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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From CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


To be Published on Monday next, January 15th, an important Book on 


THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR & ITS PROBLEMS 5s. net 


In this book Sir Thomas Barclay, the well-known specialist in matters of 
foreign policy, discusses the real causes of the present war, its illegalities and its 
possible consequences, immediate as well as more remote, on British interests in 
the Mediterranean and in Egypt. 

An exhaustive Appendix contains a selection of the chief documents bearing 
on the subject. 


A CHANCE MEDLEY 5s. net 


Being a selection from the legal notes and gossip in “Silk and Stuff.” 


GLOBE: “ Very entertaining and instructive is ‘A Chance Mediey,’ wherein the anonymous author presents us witha 
collection of facts relating to legal men ana matters. And it will be of interest not only to those connected with the 
fegal profession, but to the wider circle of the ordinary reading public.”’ 

LAW JOURNAL : “ The book offers abundance of instruction as well as interest.” 




















SIR H U ry P H REY GILBE RT, the Man who first endeavoured to plant 
a Colony of Englishmen in the New World By WILLIAM CILBERT JOSLING (12s. 6a. net) 


Author of “ Labrador: Its Discovery, Exploration, and Development.” 


TIMES: “ Mr. Gosling has given us a fine, straightforward, and inspiring study of a noble life. It is easy reading, and, 
above all, the perspective and sense of proportion in the narrative are excellent. it deserves to be welcomed.” 


TOURING IN 1600. By E. S. BATES. a tea. tia A, aot 


TIMES: “... this entertaining book... a book which contains great exceliences. The fast three chapters deal with 
inns, the road, and the purse, and they are the best in the book, that on inns being particularly entertaining. Mr. Bates’ 
book should appeal toa large public.” 














A STANDARD WORK ON WEATHER SCIENCE. 


FORECASTING WEATHER “5.t* By w.N. SHAW, F.R.S., Sc.D., &. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, Charts, and Diagram. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “in many ways this is an epoch-meking book; there Is no doubt that it will at once take its place 
as one of tho most Ps) ive and suggestive works on the subject in the English language. it would be 
impossible within the limits of eur space to do justice to the numerous interesting and many new points discussed. 
The type is excellent, and the work is profusely illustrated, and is all that could be desired.’ 

















NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 








A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE Corra Harris. 

A WHISTLING WOMAN Robert Halifax 
QUEED 9th Impression Sydnor Harrison 
THE LONG ROLL 8rd Impression Mary Johnston 
THE SHRINE OF SEBEKH ignatius Phayre 
THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA F. Britten Austin 
IN THE SHADOW OF ISLAM Demetra Vaka 
THE LITTLE GREEN GATE * (5s.) 3rd Impression Stelia Callaghan 
A VERY LITTLE PERSON ™. 6d.) Mary Heaton Vorse 








oe 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET (4s.6d.net) 6thImpression Peter Harding, M. D. 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE (4s. 6d.net) 3rdImpression £, G A. Holmes 
PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION (8s. 6d. net) Ellsworth Huntington 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY (6s. net) A. D. McLaren. 
FRANCE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION (8s. 6d. net) J. B. Perkins 
LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE KASAI (16s. net) M.W. Hilton Simpson,F.r.c.s 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR 
(31s. 6d. net) Two Volumes. Illustrated. W. Roscoe Thayer 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY 
(12s. Gd. net) Illustrated by Yosnro Marxrno. 0. M. Potter 








CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. London: 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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Seven Good Books. 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. With a Preface by COSMO HAMILTON, 
JUST OUT. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. 


This delightful book cannot fail to please all are interested in Oxford. Among the many contents are :— 
A Fresher's Wine, The Strangers’ Debate, Trial Eights, The Lecture, The Gentle Art of Ragging, The Torpids, 
Going Down, The Boat Race, The Landlady, In Regard to Divvers, The Scout, The Rowing Man, The Poor 
Man, The Blood, The Slacker, The Hooligan, Cornstalking, The Sheep and The Goats, The Last Night, etc. 
“Hardly a city in England but will feel lifted up by the “A very well written book it is. Mr. Gibbs is clearly a great 


veracious pictures we owe to Mr. Gibbs’ vivid penmanship.”— | authority as to the river and the ring. He is a young man with a 
Morning Post literary future before him.”—Guardian. 
‘ “A series of bright and amusing sketches in the life of an 


“There is virility of expression and a dramatic instinct which | Oxford man. Its charm is that it has been written by one who 


make the book thoroughly readable.”—Oaford Times. knows Oxford life.”—Standard. : 
“Oxford men will read it for the local colour. Cambridge men 


“To University men the pictures Mr. Gibbs has painted will be | will read it because they enjoy that kind of book immensely.”— 
a source of great enjoyment and delight.’ —Glasgow : Herald. Ozford and Cambridge Magazine, 








—_— 








By COSMO HAMILTON. JUST OUT. Crown 8¥0, cloth, price 2s. net, 


SHORT PLAYS FOR SMALL STAGES. 


The Publishers have special pleasure in announcing a new volume of Short Plays for Amateurs by this eminent 
Author. There are five Plays :—In the Haymarket, Toller’'s Wife, Why Cupid Came to Earl's Court, 
St. Martin's Summer, and Soldier’s Daughters. _Eminently suited for amateur performers at home or in a theatre, 


By JIM’S WIFE (Mrs. Nugent Jackson). Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


MORE GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 


Dedicated by special permission to the BISHOP OF LONDON. The Publishers, in reply to numberless 
requests, are glad to announce a third series of these most popular and stirring Ballads. They are in all 
respects as varied and interesting as those in the two preceding series. 

FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 26. 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. (First Series.) This Series includes “ Harry,” as recited with such remarkablo 
success by Mrs. Kendal; also “ Mother,” and that most pathetic and striking Ballad, “The Doctor’s Fee,” recited 


by the late Canon Fleming, together with 13 other Ballads. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2. 6d. : 7 . 
GORDON LEAGUE GALLADS. (Second Series.) Among the Ballads in this Second Series may be mentioned:— 
“How Harry won the Victoria Cross”—‘“In Flower Alley ”—‘“ Beachy Head: A True Coastguard Story ”—* Shot 
on Patrol,” and 12 other Ballads. 
Tue Staxparp.—" We pity anyone who could read such veritable transcripts from life, as ‘Out of Work,’ ‘ Lissy,’ or ‘The Doctor's Fee,’ 
without responsive emotion. The book is beautiful in its appeal to the common heart, and it shows how one class may reach and inspire 
another. It deserves to be widely known.” 


By JAMES K. SWINBURNE. THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2s, net. 


BENEATH THE CLOAK of ENGLAND'S 
RESPECTABILITY. 


Among the Contents of this remarkable book are :—The Mormon Monster—The Opium Ogre—The Betting 
Bane—The Drink Demon—The White Slave Scandal—A Summons to Service. 

This book treats of some of the evils which are now rampant in our midst, and will cause amazement 
and sorrow to those not accustomed to the deceit and hypocrisy of modern life. The facts are stated lucidly 
in a way to compel thought and attention, and in many instances remedies are suggested. 


By Mrs. K. M. BARROW, Wife of the Rev. J. G. Barrow, Missionary in Tristan da Cunha, 
Price 7s. Gd. net. Fully Illustrated, with 36 original photographs. 


THREE YEARS in TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


This most interesting book contains the fullest details of this remote part of our dominions. It describes in 
vivid and picturesque language the island itself, its inhabitants, the occupations, industries, etc., etc., and is 
illustrated with more than 30 photographs of both places and people, taken expressly for this work. 














By G. M. FORDE, Author of “A Goodly Heritage,” JUST OUT. Cloth. Price 2s, Gd. not. 
With Preface by the Rt. Rev. DR. TALBOT, Bishop of Winchester. 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. 


A Simple History of the 8.P.G., with five Illustrations. A book of absorbing interest to all who are in any 
way interested in Missionary work. It is brimful of authentic adventures ‘and anecdotes. 


Dr. A. G. MORTIMER’S beautiful Book for the Aged, Tweirra Txovsanp. 
Elegant Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. Leather, 7s. Gd. net. 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONG. 


Thoughts for advancing years. The beautiful chapters in this Book deal throughout, in a cheering spirit 
__ oft consolation and help, alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings of advan ancing years. 


‘SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.c. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 
MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherly,” “Master and Maid,” &c. [Just Out, 
Mrs. Harker’s novel, ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,”’ has attained to 
such wide popularity since its publication two years ago that she has been 
induced to continue the record of the lives of Montagu and Edmund, and of 
their guardian, Mr. Wycherly. 


New Volumes in the Indian Records Series. 


THE DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM 


MASTER, 1675-1680, and other Contemporary Papers 
relating thereto. Edited by Sir RICHARD CARNAC 
TEMPLE, Bart., C.ILE. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 12s. net each. 
“The Diaries of Streynsham Master”’ give vivid record of affairs in India dur- 
ing the second half of the Seventeenth Century and shed illumination on the 
manner of life led by Englishmen here at the time when the Empire-to-be was 
in its elements. The factornamed Master was a greater man than the world is 
conscious of, and deserves the literary monument built for him by Sir Richard 
Temple out of his own writings, [Ready next week. 


THE POOR LAW ENIGMA. 
By Miss M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, Ex-Guardian for 
the Parish of Kensington. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

An attempt has been made in this volume of lectures to trace the rise and 
growth of the English Poor Law and to give a short sketch of the diverse ways 
in which relief is afforded at the present time. The author also gives an account 
and a criticism of the chief schemes for the reform of Poor Law Administra- 
tion which are now before the public. 


THE GREAT STAR MAP. 
By H. H. TURNER, D.Sc., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. Ready nezt week. 
In 1887 an International Conference at Paris determined to map the places 
of all stars in the heavens brighter than a certain standard by photographic 
means. Professor Turner, who has superintended the Oxford work, gives 
a brief popular account of the scope of the work and of the problems which 
it will assist in solving, with incidental references to recent discoveries which 
concern the constitution of the universe of stars. 


PHENOMENA OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By 
Sir GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, K.C.B. New and 
Revised Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The work has taken rank as a classic, and has been translated into several 
languages. . . . It would be misleading to describe it merely as a ‘popular’ 
book, for it is a valuable guide, even to experts, who might otherwise be 
dismayed by the long and intricate calculations in which the original investiga- 
tions necessarily abound,’’—Nature. 


JOHN MURRAY, 





ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


%,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
yoemnam, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

ive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


LPHONSE LEGROS.—PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, 

GOLD POINTS, and SCULPTURE ; also FRENCH LANDSCAPES 

and GROTESQUES, Water-colours by BAGHOT-DE LA BERE.—THE FINE 
ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street. 


OOKS!—LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, LAW, MEDI- 

CAL, TECHNICAL, and on all other subjects. Second-hand at half-price, 

new at 25 per cent. discount. Catalogue No. 123 post free. State wants, 

Books sent on approval. W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.c. 























THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
Or at the Office, 
x WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.’s List 


New Edition of i England, brought down to 1911 

y Fr is Holland. 

The Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of Geo III. By the 
Right Hon. SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. (Lord 
Farnborough). Edited and Continued by FRANCIS HOL. 
LAND. In Three Volumes. 8vo. 
Vols. I.-II. 1760-1860. 15s. net. Vol. III. 1860-1910, 
By FRANCIS HOLLAND. 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday Neat. 


English Songs of Italian Freedom. 
Chosen and Arranged with an Introduction by GEORGE 
MACAULAY TREVELYAN. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [ Postage 4d. 

**A poetic memorial of the noblest sort of sympathy, such as England may 
well be proud to have given and Italy to have received.’’—The Times, 
New Edition of Oppenheim’s international Law. Vobk. 1. 

International Law: a Treatise. By L. 
OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D. Whewell Professor of Interna- 
tional Law in the University of Cambridge. 

Vol. I1—Peace. SECOND EDITION REVISED AND 
PARTLY REWRITTEN. Svo. 18s. net. [On Monday Nezt. 


“The book is crammed with good things.”— Observer. 


Letters to William Allingham. Edited by 
H. ALLINGHAM and E. BAUMER WILLIAMS.  8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [ Postage 5d. 


“A delightful volume which brings a great many of the celebrities of last 
century upon the scene in pleasant and characteristic talk.’’—Standard. 





























New Book by Sir Rider Haggard. 


The Mahatma and the Hare: a Dream 
Story. By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations 
by William T. Horton and H. M. Brock. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

[Postage 4d. 

“Sir Rider Haggard happens to think it a good thing (which it is) tosuggest 
the hare’s point of view to imaginations inclined to be sluggish. He does se 
extremely well.”"—The Observer. 


Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. MACKAIL, MA, 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d. 

** How the world will receive these lectures we cannot permit ourselves te 
doubt. It will receive them as it has always received the works of this writer 

—with the greatest respect for his very unusual accomplishments and with 

that admiration which every Englishman feels for a man who loves —— 

—The Times, 




















The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, 
being the History of the English Catholics during the first 
Thirty Years of the Nineteenth Century. By the Right Rev. 
Monsignor BERNARD WARD. (Three vols.) Vols. I. and 
II. 8vo, 21s. net. [Postage 6d, 

“Mgr. Ward's great merit as an historian lies in his moderation, his strict 


adherence to established fact, the absence of partisanship, and the lucid, 
orderly, and unimpassioned style of his narrative.’’—Scotsman. 


New Book by Mr. Julian Corbett. 


Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. 
By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT. 8vo, 9s. net. [ Postage 6d. 


** Por several reasons it is to be hoped that this book will be widely read by 
the greater public which is not professionally interested in problems of Naval 
or Military Strategy. . It is altogether an interesting book.""—Glasgow Herald, 


The Architect's Library. New Volume. 
A History of Architectural Development. 
In Three Volumes. 
Vol. II1I.—The Renaissance in Italy, France, and England. 
By F. M. SIMPSON, Professor of Architecture in the 
University of London. With 268 Dlustrations. Medium 8vo. 





21s. net. [Postage 5d. 

*,* Vol. I. Ancient, Early Christian, and Byzantine Archi- 
tecture. With 180 Illustrations. 12s, 6d. net. 

Vol. Il. Medizwval Architecture. With 257 Illustrations. 2is, net, 

The Harrow School Register, Third 

Edition, 1800-1911. Edited by M.G. DAUGLISH and 

P. K.STEPHENSON. 8vo, 15s. net. [Postage 6d. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1894, and the second 
in 1901. The present edition, the issue of which has been delayed 
owing to the death of Mr. Dauglish in February, contains much 
additional matter about the Harrovians of 1880. 


God in Evolution. By FRANCIS HOWE JOHNSON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Postage 4d. 


“Mr. Johnson has made a real strengthening of theology as a sci ; he 
has given a warm, glowing, and reasonable help to the religious life ; he has 
laid a well-grounded foundation of religious hope. . . . I have given the merest 
outline of this remarkable book. It is truly scientific, that is, pragmatic. 
It is full of suggestive thoughts. It is a consistent, harmonious whole, It is 
inspiring, refreshing, and eminently sane,”’"—Mr. M, M. Pattison More in the 
Hibbert Journal. 

“A cheery and interesting story.”—Westminster Gazette, 
Babes in the African Wood. 
By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES. With a Practical 
Appendix and a Map and 69 Photographs of the Natives, the 
Country, the Game, etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Postage 4d. 


“What one likes in this little volume is that it affords many sidelights upon 
an African shooting trip which are not, as a rule, to be found in works dealing 
with this subject.’’—Country Life. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C” 
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JOHN LONGS NEW BOOKS 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: From the Reign of 
Louis XV. to the Second Empire. By Fripiric Lourée. English Version by Bryan O’Downett, 
M.A. This work contains material from recently discovered documents now made public for the first time. 
With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says: “In this volume of the life and times of this remarkable and unscrupulous French statesman and diplomatist 
M. Loilée has drawn an admirable sketch with a light and facile hand.” 


THE HOUSE OF TECK: A Romance of a Thousand Years. By Lous 
Fevserman, Author of “Hungary and its People,” ete. With Photogravure of Her Majesty, over 100 other 
interesting Portraits, Reproductions of Pictures and Illustrations depicting Family Relics, included in the 
volume by special permission of Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd, net. 


The Saturday Review says: “it is ‘the romance of a thousand years.’ The author has read deeply into his authorities, and there 
are many interesting stories and odd pieces of history which are not come by in the ordinary way.” 


PILGRIMS TO THE ISLES OF PENANCE: Orchid Gathering 


in the East. By Mrs. Tatsor Cuirron. With 54 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 
8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 

The Daily Express says: “The fascination of orchid hunting in far-off lands has never been more deftly set forth than in Mrs. 
Talbot Clifton’s ‘ Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance,’ the tale—and a very good one too—of a journey in parts of Burma, adjoining the 
Chinese frontier, and other places in the extreme south. Orchids are the beginning and ending and innermost meaning of the book, 
which has many beautiful pictures of the rarest and most extraordinary flowers.” 


THE SEVEN RICHEST HEIRESSES OF FRANCE. By the Counr pg Sorssons. 
With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “There is no more wonderful and picturesque figure of the seventeenth century than Cardinal 
Mazarin, and it was a happy idea on the part of the Count de Soissons to give an account not only of his career, but also of the careers 
of the seven nieces whom he used as props to his fortune.” 


BiIG-GAME HUNTING IN NORTH-EASTERN RHODESIA. By Owey Lercuer, 
F.R.G.S. With Portrait of Author in Photogravure, and 52 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
12s. Gd. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ This book is an acceptable addition to African travel and hunting literature. The tale is that. of a 
true sportsman, keen withal, and also observant, and conveys an interesting impression of the nature and characteristics of the 
country and the natives.” 


THE FAIR LADIES OF HAMPTON COURT. By Crare Jerrotp. With an Intro- 
duction by Waurer Jerroup. Illustrated with Photogravure and other Reproductions from Paintings of 
the Beauties of the Period. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “The work could scarcely be done better than is here the case with the easy, humane, and well-bred 
narration of Mrs. Jerrold. She has just the right touch, and has succeeded in producing a series of pen-portraits not unworthy of the 
artistic masterpieces of Lely and Kneller.” 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SEPOY REVOLT. By Mus. Murer. With 
Portraits, Lilustrations, and a Plan. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

The Scotsman says: “The book details the circumstances of outbreak of the rising of the sepoys, and in a narrative always made 
interesting from its grasp of the progress of the suppression as a whole gives many graphic particulars of the perils, hardships, 
despairs, and hopes of the little band of British at the centre of the cyclone. The matter-of-fact seriousness with which the story is 
told adds much to the impressiveness of a readable book always vivid with the interest of imminent danger.” 

MANY COLOURED MOUNTAINS AND SOME SEAS BETWEEN. 
A Book of Travel. By Emma 8. Boyp. With Coloured Frontispiece and several other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 1s. Gd. net. 

The Western Mail says: “'I'he book is welcome not only for the entertaining reading which it provides, but also for the fact that 
it conveys some idea of the wonders and beauties to be found in the great British Empire.” 


THE FAIR LAND OF CENTRAL AMERICA. By Maveirce De Waterre. 
Preface by Srr Artuur Conan Dortz. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 78%. Gd. net. 
The Scotsman says: “ Well observed, well illustrated, and uncommonly readable.” 
The Sunday Times says: “Sir A. Conan Doyle says that he found this book charming, witty, instructive, and full of interesting 
ebservations. This will be the general verdict of the public.” 


PONIES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Frank Towneyn Barros, MRC.VS. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

Vanity Fair says: “A valuable and eminently practical volume covering the whole ground of pony breeding, keeping, and history 
and dealing with every class of pony. The choice and management of ponies, in health and disease, is very fully treated; and tho 
work, well illustrated as it is, forms a comprehensive and very reliable storehouse of information essential to every pony-keeper. It 
fills a place which no other book has hitherto supplied.” 














THE FIRST NEW NOVELS OF 1912 | 


Messrs. John Long have now commenced the publication of their New Novels for 1912, and the 
first nine are now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. The list is compiled with due regard to 
the prevailing tastes for reading, containing as it does Novels for Men and omen of the World and 
Novels for those who prefer literature of the more quiet order. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 





THE LAST STRONGHOLD - - Ellen Ada Smith 
THE SECRET TONTINE - ~ _ - R. Murray Gilchrist 
A CHANGE OF SEX - - - ~ - Charlies Kinross 
A GLORIOUS LIE - ~ - - - Dorothea Gerard 
A FOOL TO FAME - - - ~ - J. E. Harold Terry 
THE GUERDON OF FAITH ~ - - - Mrs. Charles Martin 
DANGEROUS DOROTHY - - - - - - Curtis Yorke 
A THREE-CORNERED DUEL - ~ ~ - Beatrice Kelston 
AT THE COURT OF IL MORO- - - L. M. Stacpoole Kenny 


~ JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
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WARD, LOCK & COQO.’S LIST. 





NEW NOVELS FOR JANUARY 


Large Crown 8vo. 68S. 


THE PIONEER. HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


One of its author’s fascinating and vivid tales of love and 
adventure in Canada. 


PRINCESS KATHARINE. 
| KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Miss Tynan is always at her best when writing about Ireland 
and Irish folk. This is a story of great tribulation, and will be 
read with sympathy and entrancement. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
RAVENSPURS. FRED M. WHITE. 


‘ In the unravelling of this mystery the reader will be enthralled 
from the first line to the last. 


CHRISTINA. L. G. MOBERLY. 


A delightfully human and fascinating romance that should add 
very considerably to its author’s rapidly growing popularity. 





~ Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates 


And Universal Information. 


25th EDITION. Medium 8vo, Cloth, 2is. net; Half Calf, 25s, net; 

Full or Tree Calf, 3is. 6d. net. 
Comprising: REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT, 
MEDIZVAL, AND MODERN—THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ARTS AND LEARNING—THE CIVIL, MILITARY, 
AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS OF VARIOUS NATIONS 
IN DIFFERENT EPOCHS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


IT IS ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE. 














THE JANUARY 


WINDSOR 


Contains 
COMPLETE STORIES BY 


ROBERT BARR, 
DOROTHEA CONYERS, 
NORMAN INNES, 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
JESSIE POPE, 


and other well-known authors. 
THE FOURTH SERIES OF 
THE CHANTREY PICTURES. 
WITH INE COLOURED PLATE. 


Valuable Articles, Beautifully Ilustrated, 
Forming a Notable New Year Number. 





| 
| 


| 


| 





THE 


WORLD LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


Cloth is. net. 


Leather 2s. net. 


This Series will present all the masterpieces of the 
world’s literature in this serviceable form at the same low 


uniform price. 


Fiction, Biography, History, Devotion, 


Philosophy, Research, Essays, etc., will all be represented 


by the great standard works of each class. 


The volumes 


are all well printed on good paper, and are of convenient 


size both for the pocket and the bookshelf. 


The binding 


is strong, neat, and tasteful, with richly decorated 


gilt back. 





THOMAS CARLYLE 
1. Sartor Resartus, 
2. Heroes and Hero Worship, 
3. Past and Present. 
51. History of the French Bevolu- 
tion. 
CHARLES DARWIN 
4. A Journal of Researches, 
5. On the Origin of Species. 
$1. Coral Reefs, 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
6. The Opium Eater, 
CHARLES DICKENS 
7. Oliver Twist. 
8. A Tale of Two Cities, 
34. The Pickwick Papers. 
57. The Old Curiosity Shop. 
W. M. THACKERAY 
9, Vanity Fair. 
10. Pendennis. 
35. Heury Esmond, 
GEORGE ELIOT 
11. The Mill on the Floss. 
12. Felix Holt, The Radical 
26. Adam Bede. 
37. Romola. 
58. Silas Marner. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
13. Ivanhoe. 
38. Old Mortality. 
LORD LYTTON 
14. The Last Days of Pompeii. 
50. Harold. 
CHARLES READE 
15. It is Never Too Late to Mend, 
39. The Cloister and the Hearth. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
16. The Three Musketeers. 
40. The Count of Monte Cristo, 
72. Twenty Years After. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 
17. Westward Ho! 
41. Two Years Ago. 
60, Hereward the Wake, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD 
18. East Lynne. 
42. The Channings. 
THOMAS HUGHES 
19. Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
MRS. CRAIK 
20. John Halifax, Gentleman, 


VICTOR HUGO 
21. Les Misérables. 
67. Hunchback of Notre Dame 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
22. The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
23. The Scarlet Letter, 
70. Tanglewood Tales. 
MRS. GASKELL 
24. Cranford. 
73. Mary Barton. 





56. Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

25. The Vicar of Wakefield, 
DEAN SWIFT 

26. Gulliver's Travels, 
HENRY KINGSLEY 

27. Geoffry Hamlyn, 

48. Ravenshoe. 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE 

28. The Gladiators 
MARK TWAIN 

29. The Innocents Abroad. 
Cc. & M. LAMB 

30. Tales from Shakespeare. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D. 

32. Missionary Travels. 
DEAN STANLEY 

33. Life of Dr. Arnold, 
JOHN BUNYAN 

43. The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

45. Jane Eyre. 
CHARLES LEVER 

44. Charles O'Malley. 
F. W. FARRAR 

46. Eric; or, Little by Little. 

47. St. Winifred’s; or, The World 

of School. 

FRANCIS BACON 

49. Bacon's Essays. 
JOHN RUSKIN 

52. ~~ and Lilies and The Two 

*aths. 

53, Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
A. RUSSELL WALLACE 

£5. Travels on the Amazon, 
RALPH W. EMERSON 

54. Essays. Ist, 2nd,and 3rd Series 
WILKIE COLLINS 

59, The Woman in White. 
LEWIS CARROLL 

61, Alice’s Adventures in Wonder 

land. 

JANE PORTER 

62. The Scottish Chiefs, 
LEW WALLACE 

63, Ben Hur. 


WILLIAM COBBETT 
64. Advice to Young Men, 


JOHN TODD 
65. The Student's Manual, 


GOETHE 
66. Faust. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
68, Tales of Mystery, Imaginua- 
tion, etc. 


DANIEL DEFOE 
69. Robinson Crusoe, 


FRANK SMEDLEY 
71. Frank Fairlegh. 

SAMUEL SMILES 
74. Self Help. 

R. D. BLACKMORE 
75. Lorna Doone. 
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